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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


E write, necessarily, without information as to 

V \) the decision of the Labour Party Conference 

with respect to representation at Stockholm. 

Since that decision will be known by the time these 

lines appear, it would be futile to discuss probabilities. 

It is possible that it may have been decided not to send 

delegates, in which case there is no more, at the moment, 

to be said. We write on the assumption that repre- 

sentation has been approved, or that the taking of a 
final vote on the question has been postponed. 





* * * 


Should the Labour Party resolve to accept the 
Russian invitation, their action will be a triumph for 
Mr. Henderson. His position has been one of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and difficulty. At once member 
of the War Cabinet and Secretary of the Labour Party, 
he went to Petrograd as a member of the Government, 
and came back convinced, as a Labour official, that his 
party ought to go to Stockholm. He made this clear, 
and was at once subjected to violent attacks by those 
who forgot that it was by virtue of his position in the 
Labour movement that he was in the Government at 


all, and that his views on the war were so unquestionably 
sound that he should be exempt from suspicion of 
wanting a compromise. He cannot, being a member 
of the Government, go himself to the Conference which, 
in conscience, he was bound to recommend his party 
to attend. Finally, almost all his Labour colleagues in 
the Ministry (not as a body more individually eminent 
than the Labour men not in the Ministry, but carrying a 
certain weight owing to their positions) took a view 
opposed to his as to the Stockholm Conference. Should 
he prove to have carried the party with him—thus 
inducing it, on the strength largely of his own observa- 
tion, judgment and known reliability, to reverse a 
previous emphatic decision—he will have achieved a 
remarkable feat. Should he fail, he will have the 
consolation of knowing that he acted for the best, 
that none of his colleagues doubted this, and that he 
had the courage of his convictions in an emergency to 
which many politicians would not have been morally 
equal. 


* * * 


Whether, even if British Labour should have come 
to the conclusion that it wants to be represented at 
the International Conference, that Conference, in its 
fullness, will actually assemble, is another matter. The 
Allied Governments will presumably decide to act in 
harmony. Ifthe French, Italian and American Govern- 
ments announce their intention of refusing passports, 
our own Government will have no difficulty in follow- 
ing its inclination and doing the same thing. British 
Labour men themselves would not wish to make the 
pilgrimage to Stockholm unless in company with their 
comrades in the Allied countries. At present it is 
extremely doubtful whether the Allied Socialists will 
be allowed to leave their respective shores. M. Ribot 
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himself might have no very strong objection, but large 
sections of French public opinion, precisely those 
sections on which he relies for support, are violently 
antipathetic to the Stockholm policy. (The Governments 
of Italy and the United States may also quite probably 
be determined not to grant passports. A great deal 
may happen in a few weeks, and, as we have said before, 
we believe that a full Conference at Stockholm would 
be a good thing for the Allies and a bad thing for 
Germany. But a decision to attend is far from implying 
attendance, and, whatever line the Labour Party may 
have taken, it would be rash to assume that a general 
Stockholm Conference will be held. 


* * * 


Whether or not there will be any change in the attitude 
of the Russian Government towards Stockholm we are 
still not in a position to say. M. Kerensky, occupied 
with domestic reorganisation, is still silent about it. 
The German advance having forced upon Petrograd 
a realisation of the gravity of the crisis, members of all 
the revolutionary parties held a series of conferences, 
the upshot of which was a general resolve to give 
Kerensky an absolutely free hand in the formation of 
a new Government. On Monday the names of the 
new Ministers were announced, those of several Cadets 
being amongst them. Later in the week came the 
decision to constitute a War Cabinet of five, including 
the Premier and MM. Terestchenko, Nekrasov, Avksen- 
tiev and Savinkov. Everything now depends on two 
things. The first is self-suppression on the part of the 
C.W.S.D., and the second is the administrative capacity 
of the new Government. It must be remembered that 
even Kerensky himself is still, in large measure, an 
untried man. He has shown himself an inspiring and 
indefatigable orator with astonishing courage and 
personal fascination. His powers of choosing efficient 
men as his colleagues and of making them, and his 
countrymen generally, work strenuously and _ intelli- 
gently have yet to be demonstrated. Thus far, every- 
thing he has attempted he has done. 


* * * 


The military situation in the East continues to be 
most serious. The Russians have lost all their ground 
in Galicia excepting an area round Brody, and have 
now lost nearly all the Bukovina as well. On Tuesday 
the Emperor Charles entered Czernovitz in triumph. 
Austria-Hungary has thus recovered practically the 
whole of her territory on the Russian side, a political 
success which would put the Dual Monarchy in a strong 
position if peace negotiations began now. But the 
military possibilities before the enemy generals are by 
no means exhausted. Advancing on a broad front 
which extends north of Czernovitz some distance into 
the Russian grain-growing province, Podolia, they seem 
to be aiming at Odessa. Their success in this region 


would not only have political consequences, and affect 
powerfully in opposite ways the German and Russian 
food-situations, but it might cut off and destroy the 
whole of the Russian and Rumanian forces operating 
in Rumania. 


It looks as if King Ferdinand and his 


army will on this account have to abandon the rest of 
their country—a bitter and most unmerited misfortune 
after their splendid reorganisation and recent successful 
offensive. But the Russian troops in line with them 
are still showing much demoralisation. 


* * * 


Dr. Michaelis has formed his new Administrations for 
the German Empire and Prussia, or rather (for there 
seerms doubt as to how far he was allowed to choose his 
own men) they have been formed under his presidency. 
Their composition is a slap in the face to any idea of 
Parliamentary government. The Imperial Administra- 
tion consists entirely of officials, save for a solitary 
lawyer who holds a National Liberal seat in the Prussian 
Diet, but who is himself an ex-official. The members 
of the Prussian Ministry are all officials but two; the 
exceptions are Herr Spahn (the well-known leader of the 
Catholic party in the Reichstag) and a Pomeranian 
Junker. This indicates that Dr. Michaelis will rely on 
the usual combination of Conservative and Clerical 
support. The general cast of both Administrations is 
exceedingly Conservative, not to say reactionary, and the 
German Radical Press is very rueful about them. At the 
same time, the organs of the Right are attacking the 
Chancellor because Herr von Kuehlmann, the former 
Councillor of the Embassy in London, has been appointed 
Foreign Secretary. It would be a mistake to infer from 
this that Herr von Kuehlmann’s appointment bodes well 
for this country. He knows England well, but his 
knowledge and abilities were for years exercised in 
thwarting our policy, and doubtless will be again, 
though always by the employment of subtle, in prefer- 
ence to overt, methods. 

* * * 


There is only too much reason to fear that the Times 
is correct in announcing that the Government have 
decided to hand recruiting over to the National Service 
Department. Only a really big newspaper agitation 
will stop them if they have made the decision; and 
although journalists as a body are in agreement with 
the rest of the population on this subject, they will not 
bother to go “all out” on it. If the transference is 
made, it will be made simply and solely in order to give 
an occupation to a department which has failed scanda- 
lously, from the start, to justify its existence. Were 
it a well-organised establishment which had had no 
share whatever in the responsibility for its own failure, 
something might be said for making use of it. But its 
personnel is inefficient, its only traditions are traditions 
of waste and muddle, and, as for organisation, it re- 
sembles a jelly-fish: it has a separate existence and 
that is about all that can be said for it. As department 
in control of recruiting one thing at least may be pre- 
dicted of it, and that is that it may give the public the 
impression that there are less capable people than the 
officials of the War Office. 


* * * 


The strength of the movement for national prohibition 


in America is marked by the decisive majority of the 
Senate in its favour. The prohibitionists were wise to 
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drop the attempt to secure [their desired revolution by 
the indirect method of a clause in the Food Bill, and 
they will, naturally, hail the Senate vote as an im- 
portant step towards victory. It may prove to be so, 
but a conclusive majority in the House must first be 
gained before the proposition can go to the State 
Legislatures for judgment. In that event, the pro- 
hibitionists contend, their triumph would be almost 
certain, for in the vote for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution population does not count, and the dry States 
of the South and West would \be powerful enough to 
determine the issue. It seems almost incredible that 
complete prohibition should be possible for a country of 
a hundred millions, even as a war-time measure. But 
greater miracles have happened, and it should be remem- 
bered that American prohibition in its present stage is a 
business man’s efficiency movement and an essential 
part of the religion of public health, The “ bone dry” 
law, which prohibits the import of liquor into dry 
territory, is now being put into effect. The American 
Navy is dry ; all the camps in which the new armies are 
to be housed will be dry. It is only in Europe that the 
American soldier, like his Canadian comrade, is released 
from the rule of abstinence. 


* * * 


A few days before his appointment as Secretary for 
India Mr. Montagu declared his belief in self-govern- 
ment. At Oxford, on Wednesday, the Under-Secretary 
provided further evidence of the rate at which the 
governing mind is reacting to the stimulus of the war 
in an address on the future of India which will read 
like revolution at Simla. Lord Islington accepted as on 
the whole reasonable the programme of reforms drawn 
up last October by the elected representatives of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. He conceded the whole 
case for provincial autonomy which, when foreshadowed 
in the famous despatch of 1911, was ridiculed as mis- 
taken in theory as well as unpractical. He spoke for a 
thorough system of rural and municipal self-govern- 
ment, for financial responsibility, and a democratised 
electorate, and was not afraid to mention the Common- 
wealth of Australia as, in principle, a model for a fede- 
rated British India, into which the Native States could 
be incorporated. The day before Lord Islington spoke 
there was published in the English Press a summary of 
the recent resolutions adopted at a joint conference of 
the Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League. They call for an authoritative declaration 
along the lines of the October programme, and inci- 
dentally reveal the degree in which the internment of 
Mrs. Besant has put ginger into the Indian demand for 
reform. 

. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ Last week half a 
dozen members of the Irish Party addressed a letter to 
Mr. Redmond in which they recommended a new orienta- 
tion of policy. In order to check the growth of Sinn 
Fein, Mr. Redmond was advised to adopt the cry of 
‘self-government for all Ireland based upon the 
Australian or South African model,’ and to engage 





himself, should Parliament fail to give effect to a 
majority vote at the Convention, to make appeal on 
behalf of the Nationalists to the peoples of Europe. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Redmond should have 
replied to the communication by a merely formal 
acknowledgment ; assent to the programme of the 
letter would have been inconsistent with the action of 
the Party in entering the Convention under the condi- 
tions outlined by Mr. Bonar Law and the Premier. 
Nevertheless, this ‘ bolder policy’ of the six members 
will undoubtedly come into force in the event of the 
Convention’s failure; meanwhile Nationalists are re- 
signed to the prospect of a series of Sinn Fein victories 
at the polls. Not the Redmondites only but also the 
official organisations of the Unionists of the North 
and South have to look to it for their own sakes that 
the Convention, the sittings of which were resumed this 
week, has a successful outcome. There is a strong 
section of the Southern Unionists which is determined 
upon a liberal policy and has prepared plans to this end. 
The position in Ulster was described last week by Mr. 
T. Sinclair, the son of the ablest of Sir Edward Carson's 
old colleagues. ‘If,’ he says, ‘the official delegates 
from Belfast enter the Convention pledged to maintain 
the status quo ante, then they will lose the {support 
of thousands of Ulstermen. Everywhere in Ulster men 
are sick with the quarrels of the past. There must 
be a settlement, and the broader its jbasis the better.’” 


We hear on good authority that Mr. Prothero does 
not think the food position by any means so promising 
as the Government, for the moment, finds it politically 
convenient to assume. The farmers, not unnaturally 
demoralised by the extraordinary profits that they have 
been allowed to make, are bringing the strongest 
pressure to bear to compel the Cabinet both to postpone 
the proposed maximum prices for meat and to raise the 
threatened figure. There is, indeed, scarcely any sign 
that any section of “the agricultural interest’ realises— 
nor does public opinion—that it is very doubtful whether 
the nation can afford to allow the use of any potatoes 
or cereals fit for human consumption (except oats for 
working horses) for feeding live stock of any sort. It 
is argued by good authorities that most of the available 
concentrated cattle food ought to be reserved for 
these working horses and for milking cows; and that 
the scanty surplus available to supplement the coarse 
fodder, hay, roots, offals and other waste will not permit 
of any fattening of cattle and sheep. Consequently we 
ought to eat our meat as veal and lamb, or at any rate 
not fatten our stores beyond three months, lest we 
wastefully consume sixty-four pounds of fodder to 
produce one pound of beef. Beef and pork ought not to 
be permitted to rise above tenpence per pound, or the 
farmer will be tempted to feed his corn to the cattle and 
pigs. This is the burden of an impressive appeal to the 
nation by Professor T. B. Wood (The National Food 
Supply in Peace and War), which has just been published 
at sixpence by the Cambridge University Press, and 
which we commend to our readers. 
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LABOUR'S TERMS OF PEACE 


r NHE Executive of the Labour Party took a 
remarkable step in the direction of formulating 
peace terms when it put before the special 

party Conference held on Friday a series of nineteen 
resolutions on the war and its settlement. We do not 
know, as we write, what course the Conference has taken, 
or will take, in regard to them ; but, as submitted, they 
form a most comprehensive document, in which the 
various questions are all touched, though some vaguely 
and some with considerable precision. 

The resolutions begin by reaffirming the declaration 
passed by the Conference of the Socialist and Labour 
parties of the then Allied nations on February 14th, 
1915, congratulating Russia on her subsequent Revolu- 
tion, and warmly welcoming “the assistance to the 
cause of human freedom, in council no less than on the 
battlefield, that is now being afforded by the American 
people.” As far as the Socialist and Labour parties 
are concerned, “it is against the ruthless Imperialism 
of autocratic Governments that the struggle is being 
waged ’’; and they put the question to “ the people of 
the several nations, and particularly their Socialist and 
Labour comrades in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, whether it is not possible for the 
united action of the working classes of the world to 
bring this monstrous conflict to a summary conclusion 
conformably to the principles of the International.” 

Most of the programme falls under three heads— 
the League of Nations, territorial questions, and economic 
questions. The scheme for the first dominates the 
others, and its form requires to be accurately grasped. 
The resolution demands that 


there should be forthwith established a Supernational Authority, 
or League of Nations, which should not only be adhered to by 
all the present belligerents, but which every other independent 
sovereign state in the world should be pressed to join; the 
immediate establishment by such League of Nations, not only 
of an International High Court for the settlement of all disputes 
between states that are of justiciable nature, but also of appro- 
priate machinery for prompt and effective mediation between 
states in issues that are not justiciable ; the formation of an 
International Legislature, in which the representatives of 
every civilised state would have their allotted share; the 
gradual development, as far as may prove to be possible, of 
International legislation agreed to by and definitely binding 
upon the several states ; and a solemn agreement and pledge 
by all states that every issue between any two or more of 
them shall be submitted for settlement as aforesaid, and that 
they will all make common cause against any state which fails 
to adhere to this agreement. 


This, it will be seen, is substantially the Fabian scheme, 
as set out at length in supplements to TE New Srates- 
MAN of July the 10th and July the 17th, 1915, with 
which the public utterances of President Wilson, 
though naturally less specific, are entirely in harmony. 
The Labour Party Executive has done a service to the 
International movement in putting it forward in such 
concrete form; for the chief danger which the League 
of Nations project has to encounter is that the outbreak 
of peace may find most people platonically in favour 
of the idea, but far too few people familiar with the 
essentials of any bona-fide attempt to carry it out. 
Whether they have been equally wise in linking on 
to it a substantial part of their territorial proposals, 


we are not equally sure. They employ it somewhat as a 
“‘ god from the machine” for solving the problems of 
Africa and Turkey. In regard to territory generally 
they adopt the Russian formula of “ No annexations 
and no indemnities, leaving to each people the freedom 
to settle its own destinies,” but go on to add that 


the only readjustments of national boundaries or national 
citizenship of which the Conference can approve are those 
that may be arrived at by common agreement for the purpose 
of setting the several peoples free to settle their own destinies, 
or of removing some plain cause or excuse for another war, 


—a declaration which seems satisfactory apart from the 
words “by common agreement” (which must either 
mean nothing or else would make the rest mean nothing). 
Their more detailed policy, so far as concerns European 
territories, is pretty satisfactory also. There is to be 
complete restitution and reparation for Belgium ; 
France is to have Alsace-Lorraine ; Italy is to have her 
Irredenta, and her “ legitimate interests in the Adriatic 
and the Augean ” are to be the subject of a compromise 
between her claims and those of other peoples “ upon 
the basis of an agreement securing the safety and 
welfare of them all.” In the Balkans, besides the 
restoration of Serbia and Montenegro, a number of 
suggestions are made for bringing about a Customs 
Union and a Federation between the different states. 
Central Europe, including Poland, is somewhat cursorily 
dismissed with the observation that “ the Conference 
relies, as the only way of achieving a lasting settlement, 
on the application of the principle of allowing each 
people to settle its own destiny.”” Thus we are brought 
to the extra-European problems ; and here the Executive 
were evidently troubled by the dilemma that they did 
not want to sanction “ Imperialist” annexations, but 
equally they did not want to hand back the conquered 
territories in Africa and Turkey to their former barbarous 
rulers. They try to solve it by making the whole of 
tropical Africa between the Sahara and the Zambesi 
into an international territory to be administered by a 
Commission acting under the League of Nations. They 
suggest that a similar control might administer Armenia, 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia, so far as it is impracticable 
for the people of those territories to be left to administer 
themselves, and should also take over the control of an 
internationalised Constantinople together with both 
shores of the Straits “ and possibly some or all of Asia 
Minor.” There is to be a free Zionist Palestine under 
international guarantee. 

It is easy to criticise the details of such proposals. 
Zionist Palestine, for instance, having regard to the 
remarkable similarity between the strategic importance 
of her territory and that of Belgium, would prefer, if 
she were wise, not to be placed under international 
guarantees, as Belgium was in 1889, but to become the 
protectorate or the Ally of some definite Great Power. 
Of course, the League of Nations would make a differ- 
ence, but it would be prudent to avoid straining it ; 
and in the last resort its effectiveness would depend, 
no less than that of the Treaty of 1889, upon nations 
honouring their signatures. Central Europe, again, Is 
not a side-show to be left merely to plebiscites, in which 
everything would depend on the way in which they 
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were taken. It is in these areas, and nowhere else, 
that the question must be decided whether the Europe 
of the future is to be a free Europe or a Europe under 
German hegemony. Humanly speaking, it must inevi- 
tably become the latter, if Germany secures at the end 
of this war the substantial continuance of Austria- 
Hungary, and if the new Poland, however nominally 
independent, is so constituted as to compel it to 
come within the orbit of German influence. After 
all, this issue between a free and an enslaved Europe is 
the supreme one for all lovers of liberty, Socialists as 
well as others ; and the Labour Party Executive would 
have rendered a service to many uninformed millions of 
their countrymen if they had stated explicitly the 
material factors which will govern its decision. 

A criticism which would be more serious, because it 
affects not a small point nor a reticence, but a positive 
proposal involving the keystone of the arch, the League 
of Nations itself, is that which is invited by the plan 
to internationalise tropical Africa. Setting aside the 
difficulty of the various national abdications which 
would be necessary to launch it (of which much the 
heaviest would be that demanded from—of all countries ! 
—Belgium), can the plan be conceived as working 
beneficially in practice ? It may be urged in its support 
that it would remove the exploitation of the tropics 
from among the possible sources of war, and that it 
would give the new International Authority something 
continuous and important to do. As against the latter 
point, critics might rejoin that it meant asking the 
Authority to run before it could crawl; while the 
former, they might say, would be met as far as is prac- 
ticable by a system of Free Trade and the open door. 
For ourselves, we are inclined to think that a frank 
acceptance of what will undoubtedly happen (the reten- 
tion of tropical Africa in the hands of separate Powers) 
would have been more usefully accompanied by insist- 
ence on what will only happen if it is persuasively backed 
(viz., the extension of Free Trade and open-door systems). 
And we confess that we cannot visualise, in the imme- 
diate future, any international administration of such 
an area that would be free from many of the vices of 
a condominium. Moreover, the present stage of African 
development is one at which good government of an 
African colony seldom easily or quickly pays its way, and 
often does not pay its way at all. A national State is 
willing to lose money over it, because of the indirect 
advantages derived. This is true both of administration 
generally and of special pioneer enterprises such as the 
great British and German railways to Lakes Victoria 
Nyanza and Tanganyika respectively. But what motive 
would an international government have for such expen- 
diture ? It would either have to “ live on the country ” 
(as King Leopold did, and with like results), or to live 
by concessions to particular countries and trading 
groups, which would reopen the old rivalries in a form 
particularly bad for the natives. We are inclined to 
think, too, that the latter gain very materially by having 
European civilisation introduced to them in specific 
national forms, with all the white officials over given 
large areas speaking one language and regulating their 
conduct by one set of common principles. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss one of the 


best features in these resolutions—perhaps in a set of 
Labour resolutions the best of all—namely, their 
detailed insistence on the regulation of a number of 
economic problems in the settlement. These problems 
include all the foreseeable aftermath of war—the tasks 
of restoration in the devastated areas, the peril of 
famine, the shortage of raw materials, the peril of 
employment ; and admirable suggestions are made for 
meeting these internationally, on the principle of scien- 
tifically concerted action and “no cake for anyone 
until all have bread.’’ There is also a strong protest 
against any economic “ war after the war,” and sug- 
gestions that freedom of international trade and oppor- 
tunity should be accompanied by international action 
to secure proper standards of factory and labour con- 
ditions. These subjects will be at least as relevant at 
the next Peace Congress as the slave trade was at that 
of Vienna; and one of the main tests of Labour and 
Socialist statesmanship in Europe will be the degree 
of its insistence and success in bringing them forward. 


ENCOURAGING 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


AVING passed the third anniversary of the 
H war, the world has grown accustomed to 
rhetorical anniversary reviews, in which the 
spokesmen on both sides reiterate, with a noticeable 
lack of originality, the phrases that became excessively 
familiar during the first twelve months. This year, 
however, there was the great new fact of American 
co-operation to take into account. At the Queen’s Hall 
Mr. Lloyd George, following his usual practice, dismissed 
it in a passing reference; but at Plymouth, on the same 
day, the American Ambassador delivered a new kind 
of commemoration address. Not content with the 
customary historical compliment—which Mr. Page, to 
do him justice, handles very neatly—he set himself to 
sketch out a systematic programme of mutual education 
for England and the United States. So far as we know, 
this is the first time anything of the kind has been done 
by anyone in authority, and Mr. Page's suggestions 
are well worth looking into. 

There exist in this country the most curious mis- 
conceptions as to what has been, and is being, done 
in America towards educating public opinion on behalf 
of the Allies, and especially of Great Britain. Now 
and again someone writes to the papers to announce 
that German propaganda has had a perfectly free run 
in the United States. Complainants of this order 
commonly assume that nothing whatever had _ been 
done to counteract German enterprise except by the 
spontaneous goodwill of our friends across the Atlantic 
—at any rate, until after America came in, when Mr. 
Lloyd George thought of the brilliant expedient of 
establishing Lord Northcliffe in New York. This 
notion, it need hardly be said, is not entertained by the 
instructed public on the other side. On the contrary, 
it would be correct to say that a great many American 
people, who from the beginning have been ardent 
supporters of the Allies’ cause, are concerned, not with 
the meagreness, but with the lavish unintelligence of 
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the publicity methods we have adopted. They doubt the 
wisdom of our elaborate pretence of doing nothing 
officially when evidences of an extensive activity are 
everywhere apparent. They wonder at the spate of 
propagandist literature for which, until the end of 
1916, Sir Gilbert Parker's committee was mainly 
responsible. They suspect the existence of British 
(that is Northcliffian) control of certain American 
newspapers. They criticise, often sharply, a certain 
kind of pro-Allies speaker or journalist. A University 
lecturer like Professor Gilbert Murray; an unaffected 
soldier-talker like Ian Hay; even a detached repre- 
sentative of the minority like Mr. Lowes Dickinson— 
these can count upon the most cordial and appreciative 
welcome, from very varied groups. But it is undeniable 
that much of the writing and speaking on behalf of 
England in the war has been of a kind which would be 
condemned by anyone possessing a fair knowledge of 
the American mind and temperament. Mr. Page is 
clearly conscious of this, for he made a good-tempered 
reference to the assumptions of some English speakers 
in the United States. The Ambassador, however, took 
pains to give a wide scope and a rather exact outline 
to his scheme of mutual education between England 
and America. A good part of this, obviously, will 
have to wait for fulfilment until the coming of peace. 
We cannot, for example, begin immediately the organis- 
ation of political, academic, and journalistic pilgrim- 
ages; still less can we, under war conditions, enlarge 
the enterprise of English and American tourist agencies. 
At the end of the war, we may be quite sure, Americans 
will not be in need of any stimulus to visit and study 
Great Britain, and, doubtless, English people will be 
much more inclined to undertake journeys to the United 
States and the British Dominions; which journeys, as 
Mr. Page put it, may be looked upon as excursions into 
the future of human society. Meanwhile, however, 
some of the things indicated by the Ambassador are 
very easily within reach of both countries. We can, 
for instance, improve our newspaper correspondence— 
from both ends. We can amplify and correct our 
historical memories—and not the least by encouraging 
the revision of school text-books. We can exploit the 
cinema film for popular instruction. We might even 
(who knows?) accept Mr. Page’s characteristically 
American suggestion and begin a movement for the 
‘adoption ” of its American counterpart by every town 
in Great Britain having a namesake in the United States. 

Even so, however, we should merely be touching the 
fringe of a problem which can never be seriously worked 
out so long as certain greater obstacles to Anglo-American 
friendship remain. The greatest of the permanent 
obstacles, of course, is an unsettled Ireland. And the 
most vexatious of the temporary obstacles created 
during the war is the censorship, alike of the Press 
and the mail. Nothing is more certain than that the 
British Government and War Office must make up their 
minds to a drastic revision of the censorship system if, 
now that the United States is with the Allies, we are 
to have the full benefit of American support and friend- 
ship. The still rigid cable censorship works our cause 
continuous harm; and as regards news and comment 
despatched by the mail, our authorities surely ought 


to be able to realise that the rule of the Censor is an 
incessant irritation to every pro-Allies editor in the 
country. The day will come, no doubt, when our 
authorities will understand the extent of the injury 
wrought by the ban upon the Nation, and when they 
will realise something of what it has cost us to maintain 
the embargo upon German newspapers, which have 
been systematically kept out of America since the 
early months of the war. Let us hope that the Am- 
bassador’s plea for full co-operation may have its effect 
without further loss of time. “I believe in the sug- 
gestion also that has been made,” said Mr. Page, “ of 
regular personal correspondence between persons in 
each country.” Quite so; it should be, and might be, 
of inestimable advantage to both nations in these times. 
English newspapers, even the weeklies, reach only a 
small fraction of the American public; and, with the 
best will in the world, the American Press cannot give 
any reflection of English opinion and feeling. The 
unrestricted exchange of personal views was never 
more needed than it is to-day, and yet in practice the 
mail censor forbids it. People will not and cannot 
express themselves in private correspondence when 
they write with the consciousness of the Censor’s myriad 
young ladies keeping guard over the educated public 
of two hemispheres. Mr. Page’s advice, in a word, is 
admirable, is right, and quite opportune. But it must 
remain infructuous unless he can succeed in convincing 
the British Government that the first essential of increased 
knowledge and understanding between Britain and America 
is the reopening of the channels of communication. 


RICH AND POOR 


HY is it that it is necessary to treat the great 
W mass of the people as a class apart from the 
relatively small middle and upper class, to 
pass special legislation for them, and to hold separate 
official inquiries into their opinions? How is it that 
we are to-day, as Disraeli had the insight to perceive, 
“two nations’? ? This is the question which has just 
been answered in one of the most notable of recent 
books.* What Mr. and Mrs. Hammond describe, 
with vivid and intensely interesting detail, is the growth 
of the mind of the people of England—of the labourers, 
the landlords, the capitalists, good and bad alike—as 
affected by the momentous industrial changes that 
revolutionised the England of 1760-1832. The result 
has been the growing differentiation between “ The 
Mind of the Poor” and “‘ The Ambitions of the Poor,” 
on the one hand, with their defences in “ The Spirit 
of Union” and “ The Spirit of Religion”; and on 
the other, “The Mind of the Rich” and “ The Con- 
science of the Rich.’’ It is laid bare in a remarkably fair 
and considerate analysis which ought to be read by every 
one concerned with “ Labour Unrest” and “ Recon- 
struction.” 
There are several reasons that make the publication 
of this valuable book at the present moment extremely 
timely. The “ insurrectionism” and _ class-bitterness 
that marked the first half of the nineteenth century 
arose directly from the cruelties and oppressions to 
which large sections of the wage-earning population 
were subjected. It is humiliating to reflect that, a 





* The Town Labourer, 1760-1830: the New Civilisation. By 
J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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century hence, the future social historian will record, as 
existing in 1917, a whole series of cruelties and op- 
pressions which he will stigmatise as being as appalling 
and discreditable as those of 1817 that we now condemn. 
It is true that we no longer make little boys climb our 
chimneys, nor open and shut the ventilating doors of 
the narrow roads in the coal mines. There is some 
imperfectly enforced limitation of the hours of labour 
for some of the workers in some of our industries ; and 
in most parts of our towns (being those parts that are 
most commonly under our own notice) a considerably 
higher level of public sanitation has been reached. 
But what is now brought home to us is the extent to 
which the good people of the time were blind to the 
horrors around them. It is impossible to avoid the 
inference that our good people are equally unable to 
perceive what is happening. When the Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond of a hundred years hence describe “ the 
England of the Great Reconstruction,” they will be 
amazed that we should have ignored so complacently 
the horrible evils around us. The “homes of 
England” are such that over three million people 
“pig in” more than two to a room; in Glasgow, 
indeed, 28 per cent. of the entire population live actually 
more than three to a room. The “* shortage ’”’ in 
working-class dwellings, even at our customary low 
standard, now amounts to no less than one million.* 
The infantile death-rate in the places where two-thirds 
of the population live is still demonstrably two or three 
times as great as among the poorest and most ignorant 
families in the West of Ireland. Our failure to provide 
even decent conditions for maternity in working-class 
families is the cause of intolerable suffering on a large 
scale. Children of any age, however small, may, in 
one part of the kingdom, still be lawfully employed 
for wages in various forms of industry, for any number 
of hours, without any school requirements; at least 
half a million of the children between 5 and 12 or 18 
who are required to attend school are also industrially 
employed for hire, making a cruelly long day’s work. 
The hours and conditions of employment of adolescents in 
factories and mines (to say nothing of the entirely 
unregulated occupations) are such as will amaze the 
twenty-first century at our short-sighted barbarity. 
At least a quarter of the whole population, in the midst 
of an unprecedentedly large wealth production, are, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman once blurted out, 
never far removed from starvation; and so cool an 
observer as Huxley could declare that the lot to which 
our civilisation condemned the average town labourer 
was such that the condition of the Pacific Islander 
was preferable. It will stagger our future historian— 
though the fact seems not to penetrate the minds of 
our governing class—that nine-tenths of the wealth of 
the nation is in the private ownership of one-tenth of 
its people; and that of the proceeds of each year’s 
production three-fifths are taken by less than one-fifth 
of the community, necessarily leaving the bulk of the 
four-fifths poor indeed. 
_ What prevented the really good and able people of 
influence, say, after the Peace of 1815, from grappling 
seriously with the social evils of which they from time 
to time caught glimpses, was the conviction that brought 
them so much comfort that nothing could be altered ; 
that for those who did not happen to possess property 
(and all could not be rich) privation and insecurity and 
suffering were inevitable and part of the order of Provi- 
dence; that it was, after all, better for culture and 
scientific advance and the further accumulation of 
capital that there should always be a wealthy class, 





* The Housing Problem After the War. By the Joint Committee 
on Labour Problems after the War. (Labour Party, 1, Victoria 
Street, 5.W. 1. Price 1d.) 


and therefore the continuance of poverty was only a 
regrettable incident, not unduly to be dwelt upon; and 
that “‘ cheap labour’ indeed, and therefore low wages, 
were indispensable to any continuance of the nation’s 
prosperity and high position in the world, without 
which its swollen population could not find employment 
at all. To practically all the “ enlightened’ people of 
the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century “ Poli- 
tical Economy,” like “ Christianity,” was “not a 
standard by which to judge the institutions of Society, 
but a reason for accepting them.” The uncomfortable 
conviction emerges in the mind of the reader that this 
is exactly “‘ The Mind of the Rich” of to-day. They 
do not, with rare exceptions, believe either in the possi- 
bility or the desirability of such a fundamental social 
change as would remove the evils of which they catch 
glimpses, any more than did the wealthy of a century ago. 
How will the Reconstruction that will be undertaken 
after the coming peace differ from that which our 
ancestors doubtless thought they were undertaking 
after 1815? We delude ourselves if we imagine that, 
in essentials, “‘ The Mind of the Rich ” is very different 
to-day from that which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond describe. 
It is half a century ago that Matthew Arnold called upon 
us, as a matter of good taste, to “‘ Choose Equality ” at 
the banquet of life; and it may be doubted whether as 
many as one per cent. of the propertied class have any 
belief in (or any genuine desire to further) the “* Equall- 
tarian State.” Three momentous changes will, how- 
ever, tend to make the Reconstruction of 1918-28 differ 
from that of 1815-25. Our wage-slaves are now armed, 
not only with reading and writing, but also with the 
Parliamentary and Municipal vote in one hand, and 
with the tremendous weapon of industrial combination 
in the other. However much they may be cajoled and 
deceived by the politicians and the newspapers defend- 
ing the Status Quo, the ever-present power of “* holding- 
up ”’ the community, whether politically or industrially, 
will command incessant attention, and compel suc- 
cessive reforms. In the second place, we have to 
recognise that sweeping reforms are now practicable 
which were a hundred years ago out of the question. 
There is to-day a potent two-handed engine at the 
door, which we may describe either as the highly organ- 
ised and quite reasonably efficient machinery of repre- 
sentative government, central and om nae Hed as an 
elephant’s trunk and capable, as the war has proved, 
of doing almost anything whatsoever that we desire 
it to do—or as the highly sharpened razor of pro- 
— differentiated and cumulative taxation, which 
1as only just begun to be made use of for its legitimate 
purpose of social redistribution. And in the third place, 
there is, on the side of the Reconstruction, economic 
knowledge and political science. No more can it be 
said with sense that Political Economy affords any 
justification for the present state of things, or throws 
its weight against fundamental changes. The economic 
professors of to-day will be slow to take up the position 
of “chaplain of the pirate ship.” We know now that 
Poverty is no more inevitable in the world than war. 
Like war, it is the outcome only of stupidity and ill-will. 
There is nothing in the reforms that will be pressed for 
that cannot and will not be supported and justified— 
to the bewilderment of the propertied class—by the 
most “orthodox” of the economists. The comin 
Democracy will thus have on its side numbers an 
knowledge, and will have at its disposal the govern- 
mental machinery and the instrument of taxation. 
On the other hand, it will be cursed by stupidity and 
sentimentality, and rent asunder by jealousy and sus- 
picion ; and it will be desperately fought with all the 
weapons of chicanery and cajolery, individual bribery 
and sham reforms. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


V.—THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION. 


N the preceding articles we have dealt with some 
I extremely obvious elements in the problem of inter- 
national reconstruction. Everyone can see now that 
if questions of nationality, territory, colonies, and trade are 
not handled in a manner very different from that in which 
the world was content to approach them before the war, 
history will tragically repeat itself. We have attempted to 
show that in these questions, the very hinges of the gates of 
the Temple of Janus, there are two alternative directions in 
which policy can move, one of international hostility and the 
other of international co-operation, and that a League of 
Nations can alone provide a firm basis for the latter. But 
there are other regions of international relationship in which 
the Nemesis of international hostilities is not so certain nor 
the need for co-operation so clearly insistent, but yet in 
which the benefits to the world of close joint action between 
States through a League can be shown to be enormous. In 
this article we propose to consider one or two of these 
obscurer instances. 

When the Prime Minister of France spoke the other day of 
“‘ the League of Nations which is organising itself before our 
eyes,” he referred no doubt to the Alliance of the Powers of 
the Entente. The thought had already found expression in 
America. In the organisation of this Alliance, it seems, we 
have already the beginnings of a League. It is worth while 
pausing for a moment and endeavouring in as detached a 
frame of mind as possible to compare the international 
structure of to-day with that of August, 1914. It is difficult 
to be quite certain that one is correct as to the numbers, but 
there are, we believe, eleven sovereign States in the Alliance. 
These States between them control about five-sevenths of the 
territory of Europe, half Asia, and the whole of the continents 
of North America, Africa and Australia. In other words, 
they control about 35,000,000 square miles out of the total 
50,000,000 square miles of territory (excluding the Polar 
Regions) of the world. And if you look at their existing 
organisation you might be pardoned the boast that here 
already is the United States of the World in embryo. For 
history can show no example of independent States welded 
into closer or more highly organised co-operation. Military, 
economic, and even the details of internal administration are 
settled in a continuous series of conferences in which the 
States are represented by their highest executive officers and 
by the permanent officials of Government departments. The 
sovereignty of these States is entangled in and restricted by 
a network of reciprocal international agreements which deal 
with every imaginable subject, from the right of the indi- 
vidual State to make peace to the right of its subjects to 
dispose of their oranges. The whole of the communications 
in the vast area under the control of the Alliance—the 
railways, ships, road transport, even aerial transport—is 
gradually being brought completely under State control, and 
is then used not for the use of this State or of that State but 
to supply the needs of the Alliance. In the same way the 
commodities needed by the Alliance have to a great extent 
been internationalised, and it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the whole output of the world’s staple food products 
and metals is taken up into the hands of this World State 
and distributed as occasion requires to such parts of it— 
Britain, for instance, or France or Italy—which for economic 
and industrial purposes are federal divisions. 

Here, then, is a League of Nations with a system of inter- 
national government so advanced and so highly organised 
that not even the most optimistic internationalist would 
three years ago have imagined it practicable this side of the 
millennium. With this Federation of the World before his 


eyes, no one will be able to say again that international 
agreements are useless, that international co-operation is 
impossible, or that international government is a chimera. 
The only question remains whether man is so ferocious an 
anima! that he will build up this enormous system of inter- 
national co-operation for the purposes of war and will refuse 
or allow his rulers to refuse to employ it for the purposes of 
peace. A few examples will show how long the necessity for 
such a League of Nations for the purposes of peace has 
existed. 

International co-operation for industrial and economic 
purposes in times of peace is, of course, no new thing. The 
Universal Postal Union, the Telegraphic Unions, the 
Railway Unions and other organisations are all examples of 
Unions of States for the purpose of improving international 
communications through international administration. The 
International Institute of Agriculture was created to perform 
the same function for the world’s production and supply of 
food. Nearly all of them originated in the minds of “ inter- 
nationalists,” who hardly escaped the popular title of 
cranks. Their history, which extends back nearly three- 
quarters of a century, is one of uninterrupted success. But 
these efforts after international co-operation through unions 
of States have always suffered from one great difficulty. The 
Unions were effected for specific purposes, for arranging the 
international postal system, or for promoting the interests of 
agriculture. To carry out this purpose a permanent organ 
of international government was created by treaty, com- 
posed of the representatives of the signatory States. These 
little islands of internationalism were dotted about—at 
Berne or Rome or some other town—in the great sea of 
European nationalism. There they were left forgotten, if 
indeed they had ever been remembered. It was only because 
the officers who represented the different States upon them 
were keen upon their workjthat they achieved much—incom- 
plete obscurity. But their success was continually hampered 
by the complete lack of co-ordination in international effort, 
by the want of any centre for international co-operation on 
a large scale. This is most obvious in the history of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. The Institute was 
created by International Treaty in 1905 entirely owing to the 
imagination and pertinacity of an American, Mr. Lubin. Its 
work was to be, besides study and publication, the elabora- 
tion and submission for the approval of Governments of 
““ measures for the protection of the common interests of 
farmers and for improvement of their conditions.” The 
Institute has undoubtedly accomplished extremely uscful 
work in the collection and publication of information, but its 
most fervid admirer would not deny that it has accomplished 
nothing in its twelve years of existence compared with what 
the organisation of the Alliance has accomplished in the 
sphere of international agricultural production and distribu- 
tion. And a very little study of the subject will convince 
anyone that international action and co-operation with 
regard to agricultural products is just as necessary in time of 
peace as in time of war. Thus the Italian Government in 
1905 drew attention to the immense benefits which would 
result from co-operation between States for agricultural 
insurance. A large reduction of premiums could only be 
attained by extending the area of insurance—for the prob- 
ability, e.g., of a drought occurring in two widely separated 
countries at the same time is small—and this could only be 
done by international action. The whole crops of a country 
should be insured, and this would require a State enterprise, 
after which the State enterprises should be federated. In 
1905 such a suggestion sounded almost Utopian, but it is 
primitive compared to some of the international financial and 
industrial operations of 1917. Again, the Italian Government 
in the same year proposed international organisation against 
rings, monopolies, and speculative dealings in staple agri- 
cultural products, for such operations have a disastrous 
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effect not only upon the consumers but upon the producers, 
and they could only be dealt with effectually by joint inter- 
national action. Finally, in 1914, the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U.S.A. passed a resolution instructing 
their delegate at Rome to take steps to obtain, if possible, a 
Conference on Freights and the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Commission on Freights. The important effect of 
the movements and manipulation of transport charges upon 
the price of agricultural products has been brought home to 
most people during the war. There is no possibility of 
dealing with freights in the interests of producers and con- 
sumers except by international co-operation and regulation. 
Mr. Lubin himself had long ago seen this, and his idea was 
that the International Institute of Agriculture should lead 
up to the establishment of a permanent International 
Freights Tribunal or Commission, modelled upon the Inter- 
States Commerce Commission of the U.S.A., and entrusted 
with definite powers of regulating freights for food products. 
The action of the two Houses of the American Legislature 
was a hesitating step in this direction. 

Now, whatever be the merits of these particular schemes, 
one thing is clear. There are enormous possibilities of advan- 
tage to the world in international co-operation and adminis- 
tration with regard to agricultural products. If those pos- 
sibilities were realised, the effects upon the material pros- 
perity of the world would travel far beyond the ultimate 
dreams of the most Utopian dreamer. For few people re- 
member, if they are born and bred in an industrial city, that 
the whole population of the world is still composed of con- 
sumers of agricultural products, and an immense majority 
of its inhabitants are stil] either cultivators or herdsmen or 
shepherds. But the nineteenth century with its revolution 
in transport and trade converted agriculture from a national 
into an international industry. National regulation of the 
distribution and transport of agricultural products, even 
national organisation of agricultural production and in- 
surance, is to-day an anachronism. In these matters it is 
not the internationalist who is a dreamer living in the future, 
but the nationalist who is a dreamer living in the past. But 
before the war came and forced the Governments of the 
Entente to face either the facts or defeat, only a few groups 
of financiers and capitalists in each country realised the 
truth that national organisation of production and dis- 
tribution is out of date, and they acted upon it with great 
benefit to their own pockets. 

Now the League would be an alliance for the purposes of 
peace of the same kind as existing alliances for purposes of 
war. It would provide those elements which the isolated 
international bodies lack. It would be the centre for Inter- 
national action. The Institute would be its scientific and 
deliberative organ which would study and draft projects of 
international insurance or international control of the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. These projects would no 
longer be transmitted to and filed in the pigeon-holes of 
European chancelleries. They would immediately be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League as definite proposals for 
international agreement and action. And the League would 
perform another most necessary function in co-ordinating 
the work of the different international bodies which have 
already sprung up to meet actual international needs. Take, 
for instance, this question of the control of the distribution of 
agricultural products. It requires, as the American Houses 
of Parliament have seen, international action. But it is not 
a question which can be confined to agriculture. It forms 
part of the larger problem of inter-State co-operation for the 
organisation and regulation of international communica- 
tions and transport. But so insistent is this problem that, as 
we saw in a previous article, international organs like the 
Railway Unions have already been created for dealing with 
some sides of it, and we indicated how the League could with 
advantage develop the existing organisation. It is, however, 


absurd that the Institute should be dealing with one corner 
of the problem at Rome, the Railway Union with another 
corner at Berne, and the Danube Commission with yet 
a third at Galatz, with no link between them to give space 
and strength to their efforts. Once the League is formed and 
once men feel that it is a real alliance for the purposes of 
peace, and we have in its Council a means of uniting and co- 
ordinating these scattered international efforts. The 
Institute of Agriculture would then combine with the Per- 
manent International Commission on Rights of Way (and 
therefore with all the international bodies dealing with 
communication) to work out a scheme for the development 
and control of international communications. The possi- 
bilities of such action are so illimitable for the material pros- 
perity of the world that the mere idea of mentioning them in 
cold journalistic print makes us shudder before the inevitable 
shower of epithets like ““ dreams ” and “ Utopias.” But, 
after all, the whole of the future is to-day nothing but a 
dream, and it depends upon ourselves whether it is to be a 
pleasant dream or a nightmare. 


“ 


ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR 


ENECA, in his Moral Epistles, warned his friend 
S Lucilius against mixing with the crowd. “ The 
mob with which we mingle,” he 


greater the 
affirmed, “the greater the danger.” Shelley did not 
preach against crowds in this manner, but he shrank from 
them still more nervously. “I have seen him,’ Medwin 
declares in his Life, “‘ after threading the carnival crowd in 
the Lung’ Arno Corsos [in Pisa], throw himself half-fainting 
into a chair, overpowered by the atmosphere of evil passions, 
as he used to say, in that sensual and unintellectual crowd.”’ 
Seneca, if he had been living to-day, might have relaxed a - 
little in favour of his fellows. Men still assemble in crowds 
to kill each other, but they no longer assemble in crowds to 
see each other killed. There is nothing gives one greater 
confidence in the progress of civilisation than the remem- 
brance of that Roman holiday mob which marched off in 
the morning in such good humour to see human beings 
thrown to the lions and bears or driven to butcher one 
another as a luncheon-hour festival. The crowd may still 
be sensual and unintellectual enough to make a Shelley 
faint, but it would startle a Seneca only by the mildness of 
its entertainments. 

Hampstead Heath was swarmed over by a crowd on 
Monday, as it always is on the first Monday in August, 
All the showmen of the land had built upon its trampled 
slopes a little city of coloured poles and canvas and trumpet- 
ing roundabouts. On the top of a hill stood a tower of 
faded blue-and-gold, an affair of painted boards, but as 
strange and Eastern-looking as the hanging gardens of 
Babylon (whatever they may have been). It was a con- 
trivance not of the spirit of beauty but of the spirit of gain, 
for men and women seated on mats slid down it, or rather 
down the chute that went round it like a sash in a spiral 
curve, and paid a penny or twopence for the experience. 
Still, it dominated the day as a church sometimes dominates 
a little, low, old town. It may be that these things confront 
us with a sudden image of aspiration and therefore of 
adventure. Or it may be nothing of the sort. One thing 
cannot be doubted: all reasonable men feel the happier for 
having seen a tower—especially a tower on a hill. Below 
the tower men, women and children crawled among the 
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booths and roundabouts as slowly as flies crawling over the 
sweets in a mean shop-window. What first invited them 
to stop was a long avenue of coconut shies walled in with 
dirty cloth hung on red-blue-and-white poles. It is difficult 
for many people who have forgotten their simplicity to 
understand the charm of throwing hard balls at coconuts. 
Obviously, it is a most uneconomic pastime. The average 
man could buy a coconut for a quarter the price he pays 
for being allowed to throw things at it. This year he has 
to pay at the rate of a penny a ball, or seven balls for sixpence. 
But not one shot in a dozen takes effect. And, if he does 
succeed in knocking a coconut—a beastly-looking brown 
thing like a mummified savage’s head—out of its wire ring, 
has he got anything but glory for his pains? Who buys 
coconuts for pleasure? One remembers eating them in 
childhood when one ate even locust and raw turnips. But 
the coconut is not a dish for age. Grown-up men carry 
it about as a symbol of conquest, like a queen in a statue 
with a ball in her hand. But it is only the young that lust 
after it as food. A tiny Jewish boy in a sailor suit knocked 
one off its stand and broke it with the blow. He ran 
away holding it in both hands and drinking the juice, 
while his small friends of both sexes pursued him, as seagulls 
pursue a seagull that has caught a fish or found a piece of 
rotten crab on arock. He dodged to the right, he dodged to 
the left, but he did not cease drinking for all the clamour 
at his elbows till he could sigh with the bliss of perfect 
satisfaction. One rejoiced in the chivalry of human nature 
as one saw him with a noble gesture handing the nut with 
its few remaining drops to a little girl, But there were few 
of the holiday-makers who seemed to show anything like 
the same innocent delight of appetite. They would rather, 
one felt, hit a coconut than eat one. Human beings take 
an extraordinary pleasure in hitting a mark. They are 
buoyed up with a sense of achievement if they can even 
hit a can floating in the tide with a pebble. There is nothing 
a boy is more ashamed of than not being able to throw 
straight. If he can throw straight and kick straight, he can 
walk proudly among his peers. Perhaps he is also drawn 
to the coconut shies—‘ cokernut saloons’ some of the 
most swagger examples call themselves—by the shouting 
of the showmen. The showman, like the street politician 
and the street evangelist, knows that he who can shout can 
draw a crowd, and so he sets himself to raise a clamour 
among his coconuts. One showman on Monday had 
suspended a great oblong of iron behind his coconuts, 
so that the balls of the throwers might beat it like a gong 


and attract the crowd from afar. The din was like to 


a shipyard at work. It was more horrible than a church- 
bell or a gramophone over the way. But the crowd 
gathered under its spell, while the showman bawled out, 
with the humour of his trade, “‘ Ten shillings to the man 
that smashes the mirror! I'll give ten shillings to the first 
man that smashes the mirror!” And two more balls would 
bang against the sheet of iron and awaken Bedlam. 
Amid this clangor and the noise of an automatic piano 
playing Get Out and Get Under, a piano-organ playing the 
Marseillaise, and the merry-go-rounds producing Marinetti 
symphonies with their golden clappers and tubes and 
coughing engines, one passed on in the stream of a crowd 
that was content with small excitements. Small boys 
lurched about with their hands in their pockets, barging 
into one another for sport. A distant bang was heard. 
‘“‘ There’s the guns,” one of them shouted, an obvious crier 
of “Wolf!” Another, who had been lurching ahead, looked 





back at him, all jeers under his peaked cap. ‘“ Gow-yow- 
yah-yah-yah-yow-yah-yow-yah!” he said. At least, that 
is what he seemed to say. It is what all small Londoners 
seem to say when they speak to each other challengingly in 
loud voices. Women, when they get excited, say the same 
thing. Later in the day one saw a hefty girl of twenty, 
flushed and sweating and befeathered, dancing and hopping 
up the middle of the road like a fowl that had something 
wrong with its spine. A youth butted her complimentarily 
with his shoulder in passing. She looked at him disdain- 
fully and said, in a high, screaming tone, “ Gow-yow-yah- 
yah-yah-yow!’’ One moved on to where the Marseillaise 
was being played and discovered that the music came from 
inside a tent with a painted arch of cardboard over the 
entrance. Under the arch a dwarf with a flat nose stood 
perched on a stool with a leather money-bag strapped round 
his shoulders, and within three feet of him a big, sad man 
with mutton-chop whiskers beat upon a big drum as the 
spirit moved him. Over the archway was painted in gold 
letters: “‘ Come and see the Midgets. Real Midgets, not 
imitation. The smallest married lady in the world. Aged 
30, height 2 feet 6 inches ’’—or some such measurement. 
Through the opening of the tent one could see a childish 
audience with vacuous smiles on their faces as they surveyed 
this new wonder. Not far off was a huge mechanism in 
which what seemed to be the body of a cart swung to and 
fro with a crowd of children standing in it. The children 
swung it with the motion of their bodies as one used to 
stand on a swing. A board above it in garish letters 
announced that it was “‘ Push-and-go, the latest American 
sensation. The more you push, the higher it will go.” 
‘“* Sensation ” is hardly the word one would have used, but 
no doubt, if one is aged seven, it is heady enough. Maidens 
with a taste for quieter pleasures sat down in the weighing- 
machines, all brassy and shining, and were given little cards 
stating their “ exact weight ” for a penny. Human curiosity 
concerns itself with many things, but with nothing more 
persistently than with the question of weight. If a South 
Sea Islander came to England he could hardly fail to be 
struck by the way in which weighing-machines are dotted 
all over the country—in every railway station and (twelve 
in a row) on all the piers at seaside resorts, and even in 
beautiful and windy places like the top of Beachy Head. 
He would naturally come to the conclusion that being 
weighed was one of the English national pastimes—almost 
one of the national vices. Like an imagist poem, it is a 
pleasure that does not last long enough. Still, it is a 
pleasure upon which the nation must spend an enormous 
amount of money every year. Strange that the War- 
Savings Committee have not yet thought of issuing a poster 
with the motto: ‘ You are helping the Germans if you 
use a weighing-machine for pleasure.” One passes to 
a round table covered with watches and clocks and packets 
of cigarettes and various sorts of delf such as one 
does not give to one’s friends. A wooden crown 
above the table declares that this is ‘“ Hoop-la! All 
the Rage.” All round the table men, women, boys and girls 
are throwing little hoops of wood at the clocks, watches and 
delf ornaments, each of which stands on a pad of cardboard 
or a block of wood. A notice warns the players, “ All rings 
must lay flat on the table and clear the pad.” A girl with 
lint-white hair, who clears the table of hoops as they fall and 
fail, howls nasally at the top of her voice: ‘“ Everybody 
wins at this game,” as though the sentence were one long 
word and contained no consonants except a few of which the 
bones had gone soft. A showman with greyish stubble on 
his chin encourages the small boys to keep spending their 
pennies. “Very nearly! Ve-ry nearly! Try again. I 
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want to see you git that watch.”” Watches and clocks are 
apparently another English vice. People try to win them 
by throwing-hoops over them, by throwing darts for them, 
by knocking down six out of seven ninepins with two hard 
balls. EXverywhere one turns there are tables and stalls 
crowded with clocks, and the conditions of winning them so 
“uneasy,” as a child says, that there is scarcely a clock 
to be seen anywhere on the Heath in private hands. “ Aim 
where you like, take what you like!” cries a showman with 
a board and darts, but one would need to have the skill of a 
Bisley competitor to be allowed to take anything. Amid 
a whole village of “ Hoop-la’s” and such things, a small, 
painted merry-go-round, “ safe for children,” groans out 
a tune as the horses with wide, red nostrils circle round and 
round. It is propelled not by steam but by a man and a boy, 
who turn handles desperately and sweat like stokers. Each 
horse has a name—Roger or Lily or Maud—and the child 
with a head of sunlight who is in the saddle of Rosemary 
weeps with terror as her horse makes for the winning-post 
with heels in the air. She wishes she had spent her penny 
on a dab of ice-cream stuck in a pink wafer shaped like a 
cornet. Another merry-go-round intermingles with larger 
horses a number of polar bears and motor-cars. Swings, 
green and gold and yellow, rise and fall, and Australian 
soldiers near by one after another ring the bell on one of 
those machines on which one tests one’s strength with a 
heavy wooden mallet. An Italian ice-cream merchant 
exposes a testimonial from a sanitary authority guaranteeing 
that his wares are free from the germs of diphtheria and 
tuberculosis. A woman sells a many-coloured paper tawse 
to infants, and a man offers red-white-and-blue parachutes 
for sale. In the White Stone Pond a hundred small, ragged 
boys stand with naked legs, clamorous as sea-birds, while a 
man tosses pennies for which they grope quarrelsomely in the 
muddy water. Beyond it, at a Punch-and-Judy show, 
Punch sings the Men of Harlech as he hits his wife over the 
head with a stick and dances in hisframe. A cheapjack who 
is getting rid of watches and purses is pursuing the tradi- 
tional discourse: “Now I have one, two, three—nine 
pennies here. I must have twelve before I can go any 
further. Is there any gentleman present who will lend me 
another penny?” Beside him a woman with rings of 
coloured beads round her forehead and a shawl of flowered 
design, who described herself as “The Gipsy Anita 
Elfrida Elsa ’°—we quote the name from memory—studied 
the palms of girls’ hands and made them bend their ears to 
her lips as she whispered counsels and hopes. On the wall 
of a garden behind her one read a poster which began : 
“ Admiral Beatty says, ‘ Until England has been shaken out 
of the stupor of complacency and self-satisfaction. . . .’” 
Girls in gaudy satins came dancing up the road. A boy in 
a red-white-and-blue opera hat with a fringe of crimson 
paper hair and a peacock’s feather lazily joined them in 
some of the steps. A knowing youth approached and nipped 
one of them as she danced. She drew a hat-pin and put 
him to flight. 

All the evening, on the road near the station, they danced 
to fiddles and piano-organs, danced themselves red and 
untidy and excited amid a din that was like naphtha flares 
turned into music. One remembered a phrase from the 
Bacche as one watched the wild figures in their furious and 
clumsy movements. “‘ With orgies upon the mountains.” 
How beautiful one used to think that! One suddenly 
wondered whether the Bacchantes may not after all have 
been much the same as these heavy-booted girls prancing up 
and down beside the piano-organs. One no longer wished to 
see the ladies celebrating the rites of Dionysus with orgies 
upon the mountains. At least, one now felt it was an affair 
for the comic, not for the lyric, spirit. . . . How base and 


priggish one becomes simply because the smell of a crowd 
offends one ! 





A NEW COSMOGONY 


ROBLEMS of origin are notoriously difficult, 
and should come last, not first. But the 
mind keeps turning to them, like the moth 

to the candle (though the compelling tropism is not 
so fatal), asking what was the origin of man, of back- 
boned animals, of living creatures, of sex, of language, 
of the earth, of the solar system, and so on—in never- 
ending “ Whence?” Zoologists continue with eager 
conviction to construct genealogical trees, though 
they know all the time that the axe is already sharpened 
which will be laid at their roots. An erudite botanical 
evolutionist, Professor Lotsy, who has spent a considerable 
part of his life in working out organic pedigrees, recants 
them all in a recent book (Evolution by Hybridisation, 
1916), declaring phylogeny or the reconstruction of 
what has happened in the past to be “no science, 
but a product of fantastic speculation.” We make 
no doubt, however, that before many years have passed 
Professor Lotsy will be back at his genealogicaltrees. As 
well could Jack do without his beanstalk! In spite 
of our self-denying ordinances, we cannot keep away 
from genealogies, for that is what it comes to, and 
there is no reason why we should refrain, if only we 
learn from past errors, and avoid the snares of false 
simplicity and premature convincedness. In_ this 
respect a noteworthy change has in recent years come 
over cosmogony. As a modern astronomer puts it: 
“Having renewed its youth by the introduction of 
definite principles and exact methods, cosmogony 
has recently taken on such vigour that it promises 
to become the most majestic of the sciences. Nothing 
is more worthy of the attention of philosophers than 
the study of the great laws of the physical universe, 
and the marvellous processes of developmeint by which 
the beauty and order of the cosmos came about.” 
Without going into detail, we wish to make plain the 
general idea of one of the recent ventures in cosmogony 
—Professor T. C. Chamberlin’s story of how the earth 
came into being (The Origin of the Earth, 1916). 

No one can forget the thrill of first acquaintance with 
the Nebular Hypothesis, surely one of the grandest 
genetic pictures that the scientific imagination has 
ever thrown upon the screen. According to Laplace’s 
famous form of the theory (1796), the solar system 
was once a gigantic glowing gaseous mass, spinning 
slowly around its centre. As the incandescent cloud 
of gas cooled, and the speed of rotation increased, 
it broke up into separate whirling rings, each of which 
became, in the course of disruption and subsequent 
condensation, a planet, the central mass persisting 
as the sun. Laplace spoke of his ideas as “‘ conjectures 
which I present with all the distrust which everything 
not the result of observation or of calculation ought 
to inspire.” But if the progress of astronomy has 
discredited part of Laplace’s conjecture, and even the 
conception of the nebula as gaseous, there has been 
no essential departure from the central idea that the 
solar system has differentiated from a condition like 
that presented by many of the nebule visible in the 
heavens to-day. In support of the Nebular Hypothesis 
it was pointed out that the larger planets move round 
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the sun nearly in the same plane, and that they and 
the five hundred minor planets all move in the same 
direction. Telescopic photographs show nebule (as in 
Andromeda) breaking up into rings, and these into 
beads, very much as the hypothesis conjectured. The 
application of spectrum analysis to nebule by Sir 
William Huggins afforded further confirmation, for the 
results indicated that there were present-day nebule 
composedfof incandescent gas, as Laplace conjectured 
for the nebula that gave origin to the solar system. 
Subsequent studies showed, however, that some present- 
day nebule—the spiral nebule—are not gaseous, 
but are comparable to star clusters. This is one of 
the facts that indicated the imperative need for revising 
that form of the Nebular Hypothesis that has for its 
central idea a cloud of incandescent gas. Another 
difficulty was in understanding how the material of a 
gaseous ring could come to condense into a planet. 
It was also difficult to account for the persistent 
luminosity of material so diffuse as the gas of a nebula 
which would naturally cool down rapidly. Besides 
these there are many other difficulties. We may refer 
to Professor J.W. Gregory’s little masterpiece, The Making 
of the Earth. 

So it came about that the picture of a gaseous nebula 
gave place to that of a meteoritic one. This was 
indicated in Tait’s early suggestion (1879) that a comet 
was a travelling swarm of meteorites whose constant 
collisions with one another produced the luminosity. 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s form of the meteoritic hypothesis 
(1890) is one of the best known. The earth is gathering 
to herself millions of meteorites every day; in early days 
the accretion was vastly more rapid and voluminous ; 
and so the earth has grown. But a fundamental 
difficulty is to account for the beginning of the collecting 
centre or planetary nucleus. ‘‘ Meteorites are seen to 
be plunging through space with various velocities in 
various directions and in a very sporadic way, except 
as they are the relics of dispersed comets which are 
themselves scarcely less erratic.” Their velocities imply 
a dispersive rather than a _ segregative tendency ; 
they do not appear to fall in from any one direction in 
particular, which is unpromising if a disk-like arrange- 
ment of the planetary revolutions is to be accounted 
for; and, as Professor Chamberlin goes on to say, 
““meteorites have rather the characteristics of the 
wreckage of some earlier organisation than of the 
parentage of our planetary system.” 

Another type of theory was initiated by Buffon’s sug- 
gestion more than a century ago, that our planetary 
system may have arisen from the collision of a great 
comet with the sun. Although this crude form of col- 
lisional theory is untenable, it has had its successors. 
Encounters certainly occur in the heavens, and specula- 
tion as to the subsequent possibilities of reorganisation 
is very interesting. But Professor Chamberlin points out 
that anything in the way of a centre-to-centre collision 
could not possibly yield the conditions of things we are 
familiar with in our solar system. ‘ The result of the 
collision must yield a central mass of the magnitude of 
our sun ; this must be surrounded at once or ultimately 
by eight rather large masses and a multitude of small 
masses, all in subcircular revolutions. These smaller 
masses must together equal about 1-745th of the total 
mass. This small factor must carry 98 per cent. of the 
moment of momentum of the whole system.”” Moreover, 
“the intensity of dispersion and its divergent radial 
nature are serious difficulties in the way of forming a 
plausible hypothesis of the formation of a planetary 
system such as ours as the sequel of a glancing collision.” 
It seems, then, that the coming to be of our system is not 
eadily referable to the centrifugal separation of rings 
from a rotating gaseous nebula, nor to a condensing 





swarm of meteorites, nor to the reorganisation following 
some big collision. Where, then, are we to look ? 

Professor Chamberlin takes us back to an orbital 
nebular mass which formed a central body—the sun— 
and a planetary brood its offspring. But there are “* un- 
mistakable signs of another parent,” for the dynamic 
features of the sun and of the “ planetary brood ” display 
two very distinct genetic strains. That the other parent 
operated by collision is improbable in the case of our 
planetary system. Some “ milder ” mode must be 
thought of, and a hint of its character was supplied long 
ago by Roche’s mathematical study of satellites. What 
Chamberlin has done is to develop the idea of dynamic 
encounter without collision. The sun has a persistent 
eruptive tendency of great power, often shooting out 
great bolts of its substance. “ If suitable strong stimulus 
from without were brought to bear on the sun, such as 
the differential attraction of a passing star, it would 
respond with eruptions of much greater intensity and 
mass.” This, then, was the other parent—a passing 
star; and its action is paralleled in the familiar lifting 
force of the moon’s tidal pull. We may indeed speak of 
the tidal genesis of the planets. It is an exhilarating 
exercise, in somewhat rare atmosphere, to follow the 
fates of various hypothetical outshoots, both towards the 
passing star and in the opposite direction, which would 
result from near approach or from distant approach, 
from the passing of a small star or of a big star. We talk 
of the unexpectedness of “‘ a bolt from the blue”’ ; here 
we have to do with the dynamical expectations of sun- 
bolts. There might be, for instance, competing star- 
suitors evoking dual responses from the sun. But the 
picture that fascinates is that in certain definable con- 
ditions a series of sun-bolts shot out in succession would 
result in spiral nebulze of which there is a multitude in 
the cosmos of to-day, and that the peculiar features of 
the two arms of these spiral nebule are “ admirably 
explained by the assigned tidal genesis." From a suc- 
cession of relatively small spiral nebulz, heaved off from 
the sun by the attraction of passing stars, our planetary 
system may have originated. 

What is pictured as the origin of the earth is a rela- 
tively small spiral nebula, like many now observable, the 
outcome of a dynamic encounter between the eruptive 
sun and a passing star. In the beginning was “a 
streaming knotty pair of arms of nebulous matter shot 
out from the sun and curved into spiral appendages 
about it by the joint pull of itself and a passing star.” 
Of great genetic importance were the “ knots,” which 
served as collecting centres, arresting the flying matter 
that fell into them and actually drawing flying matter 
into their clutches. Whatever part of the primitive bolt 
escaped from the control of the knot and scattered was 
drawn out into independent orbits around the sun, and 
formed the “ planetesimals,” small bodies—whether 
atoms, molecules, or aggregates—which behave like 
minute planets. These planetesimals formed the food 
on which the knots subsequently fed. ‘‘ The juvenile 
shaping of the earth may be said to have begun as soon 
as planetesimals commenced to plunge into the earth- 
knot of the nebula, and both knot and planetesimals 
began to gather into a dense body. The drawing of an 
atmosphere close about the young earth commenced 
almost simultaneously. The gathering of the primitive 
waters into the hollows of the earth-surface soon fol- 
lowed. These three concurrent activities were master- 
processes in the growth of the infantile earth ; they were 
the geologic triumvirate. They wrought together 
toward the earth’s final shaping into the lithosphere, the 
hydrosphere, and the atmosphere.” But this is only a 
sketch of a contribution to cosmogony which is as 
elaborate in its working-out as it is ingenious In 
conception. x. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ONOURS may be unimportant trifles. But the 

H House of Lords, in giving, in the midst of the 

greatest of wars, a day to the discussion of their sale, 
was not at all eccentric. Almost any body of Englishmen 
would be willing to discuss this question, with heat, even 
were the police and the bailiffs battering at the door. Until 
this week I had assumed that we were all theoretically 
agreed on the subject. Nobody, one imagined, really held 
that honours ought to be given in exchange for contributions 
to party funds. It has been left for Lord Curzon to prove 
that one was wrong. He maintains, as bold as brass, that 

“it is not necessarily a dishonour to subscribe to party 
funds, or to receive any honour in the gift of which a contri- 
bution to party funds may have played a part.” Oneor 
two other peers supported him. It was noteworthy that 
no support came from any peer who was the first of his line. 
A speech that was from a peer of new creation might have 
been misinterpreted. 

* * * 

What is wrong with Lord Curzon, of course, is that he 
is an incorrigible romantic—of the wrong sort. He lives 
not in the real world, but in a picturesque world that he 
likes better. His picture of the rich man, who has no 
brains, no other asset but his wealth, longing to serve his 
country by contributing to the support of principles which 
he believes will promote her welfare, and at the same time 
hoping to get a titular reward for his patriotism, was most 
touching. But when one thinks of the actual presences and 
minds of A, B and C, millionaires who have got peerages 
through their money, one simply laughs. Living in Dream- 
land, Lord Curzon went on to say that in reality the sale of 
honours did not exist, and even referred to the belief that 
it did as a “‘ rumour.” ‘“ O sancta simplicitas,”’ ejaculated 
Lord Salisbury, the son of one Prime Minister and the 
cousin of another. The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that Lord Curzon doesn’t want to believe that undesirable 
persons buy peerages like cheese. It would hurt him to 
believe it. There are, however, limits to his ingenuousness. 
He is not really quite so simple as to suppose that men 
can be expected, during these controversies, to give 
names, even though they know them quite well. And 
his conviction that contributions to party funds are uniformly 
the bona fide fruits of patriotic enthusiasm, and that honours 
are a quite suitable recognition of such devotion to the 
public weal, did not carry him to the logical conclusion that 
services of this sort should be announced when these open- 
handed Croesuses get the rewards they have quite properly 
earned, 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, everybody but Lord Curzon, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Ribblesdale knows perfectly well that most 
ex-Ministers and most political hangers-on would grin in 
one’s face if one seriously asked them: ‘“ Are honours 
bought ?” No doubt they are not bought literally over 
the counter. No doubt the Prime Minister of the day, 
who in the nature of things has confidence in his Whip, 
often asks no questions—not even the question Lord Curzon, 
if he were Premier, would ask, namely, “Is he a worthy 
and upright man who has despoiled himself for his country’s 
sake?” Even the Chief Whip himself may not crudely 
ask, “What will you (or, rather, “he”) give?” He 
would rather somebody else volunteered the statement that 
“He is good for £30,000.” There are go-betweens in 
these matters, and they often walk with the fastidiousness 
and grace of Agag. But if any reader will give me £100,000 
I will guarantee to get a title within two years, or return the 
money. 

* * * 

Some at least of the Russian delegates who have been 
Visiting this country have been impressed by what they 
have seen. Two are Slavs, two are Jews, and none of them 
are very prominent in Russia, which important persons do 
not care to leave. Three of the four knew little about 
Western Europe, and they had very vague ideas as to what 
they would find here. Fresh from their own Revolution, 
they could scarcely believe their eyes when, on their 


journey to France, they saw British soldiers departing for 
the front with songs and cheers, obviously not at all discon- 
tented with the war aims of the Allies and not at all doubtful 
about the need of beating the Hun. The idea suggests 
itself that it might be a good thing to organise more Russian 
visits and even tours round the British front. A still better 
thing would be a warning to the factious Press to mend its 
manners towards Russia. A recent article in the Morning 
Post (the Times is not now so bad as it was) has caused, as 
I happen to know, great depression amongst Russians in 
London. By “ Russians” I do not mean Russian Jews in 
the East-end, who do not read the Morning Post, but 
genuine Russians with moderate views and official positions. 
Anti-British agencies in Russia exploit to the full every 
abusive thing that reckless or malicious English journalists 
say about the Revolution and its leaders. 
* * * 


The great anniversary meeting at Queen’s Hall was a very 
unemotional affair—far less charged with feeling, one would 
have said, than any important gathering since the beginning 
of the war. To begin with, the stage management was 
very poor. There was no director in evidence during the 
preliminary musical exercises. The hymn which has 
become inseparably associated with Ulster (““O God, our 
help in ages past’) was sung as it might have been at a 
Nonconformist week-night service, and the succession of 
national anthems was played in so odd a fashion that the 
audience could not get its bearings. The Prime Minister 
spoke with extreme slowness, putting on his glasses after 
every second sentence or so in order to glance at his manu- 
script. I had the feeling that a speaker striking the grand 
note which comes natural to President Wilson, and on 
occasion to Mr. Asquith, could have stirred the audience to 
a magnificent response. Mr. George was the only orator 
present. Baron Sonnino read his little speech in accurate 
English. The mover and seconder of the resolution were 
both too long: the audience had had enough. 


* * * 
As the usual author of these Notes is away, his place is 
temporarily taken by Onyx. 
Correspondence 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—The Morning Post wields so great an influence in England 
that it is a pity to read an article on Russia such as appears 
in the issue of May 31st, just to hand. If the correspondent 
paints things as they really are here—and it is problematical 
if he has rightly interpreted the spirit of the Revolution, as 
apart from the pre-Revolutionary provocative game of Protopo- 
poff—it is indeed sad, not for Russia, but for her Allies, especially 
England. It matters little or nothing to the average Russian 
by what means he has gained his liberty and overthrown the 
intolerable burden of Tsardom ; the age-long dream of freedom 
is a reality he can grasp—a liveable world at last. If the German 
has helped the Russian to realise it, as the Morning Post corre- 
spondent seems to think, is it not natural to suppose that the 
Russian, though technically at bayonets drawn with the German, 
will gratefully thank his deliverer, without pausing to consider, 
presumably being “ child-like,’’ why he has thus been helped along 
the road to freedom? Instead of criticising the Russian people 
amid their “ Saturnalia ’"’—what sort of a “ saturnalia”’ they 
are having without the barest necessaries of life, almost without 
bread, to say nothing of the mythical “ brandy bottle,” it is 
not easy to imagine—we ought rather to look within and ask 
ourselves if we sufficiently understand, have ever sufficiently under- 
stood, the spirit of our alas still remote and difficult Ally, and 
see where we have failed and where we can succeed. At any 
rate it is a puerile thing to throw stones at the Russian people 
and talk of them as “ children” in “* swaddling clothes ”—we 
who positively stifle in the swaddling clothes of civilised use and 
wont. We ought to give the Russian people not only all the 
sympathy and encouragement we can afford, but we ought to 
have a far more active and efficient propaganda here—the 
excellent Anglo-Russian Commission run by a trinity of cultured 
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gentlemen is by far not enough—if we are to counteract and 
nullify the spread of Teutonism in Russia and to win the Russian 
people to us now and when peace comes at last. Whether or not 
the Russian Revolution was the wily Hun’s trump card seems an 
academic question compared with the imperative need of prompt 
and vigilant measures to crush and extirpate the Medusa of 
German intrigue in Russia—else we shall again hear the tragic 
knell that has followed us all through this disillusioning war, 
** Too late, too late ! *°—Yours, etc., 

Petrograd, 

June 27th (July 10th). 

[We fear that nothing short of Government action would pre- 
vent the Morning Post from printing articles patently liable to 
make us unpopular in Russia.—Ep. N.S.] 


Rosert BrrKMYRE. 


INDIAN ILLITERACY 
To the Editor of Tok New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—In a letter addressed to you this week, Mr. Arthur 
Mayne, a retired Civil servant, laments the “ terrible depth of 
ignorance” among the Indian masses. I cannot admit that 
the Indian ryot is “ ignorant.”” On the contrary, in the practical 
business of village life he has both knowledge and hereditary 
aptitude ; and Sir James Caird, a high authority in agricultural 
matters, declared in his Famine Report that there was little that 
we could teach the Indian peasant as regards his petite culture. 
On the other hand, it is true that the Indian masses are de- 
plorably “ illiterate.” But who is to blame for this ? Surely it is 
the official administration, which for more than a century has 
exercised undisputed sway in India. Even in these latter days 
the administration has not learned wisdom, for the official majority 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council refused a second reading to 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for free and compulsory elementary education, 
although this Bill was supported by the independent Indian 
members of the Council. 

Further, Mr. Mayne asks for a definition of India’s wishes as 
regards self-government ? Apparently he has not seen the reso- 
lution adopted by the Joint Committee representing the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Moslem League, in which 
the claim for a reasonable advance towards self-government 
within the Empire has been set forth on behalf of United India.— 
I am, etc., W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester. 

August 5th. 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The letters which you and several of your contemporaries 
have printed about the case of Mrs. Besant are, many of them, 
interesting and informing. But to me they seem largely to 
miss the mark and to tend towards making confusion in the public 
mind because, for various reasons, their writers refrain from 
stating or referring to the circumstances which have determined 
Mrs. Besant’s present position in India. Why, for example, 
should the Government now be treating her as a dangerous 
influence, after allowing her the utmost liberty for more than 
twenty years ? 

The central fact to realise is, I think, this: that Mrs. Besant 
would not now be under the ban of any British Indian authority 
if it were not for recent developments in the Theosophical Society. 
Mrs. Besant did not go out to India as a political reformer. She 
went as a student and teacher of theosophy, and her principal 
activity was in education. That noteworthy institution, the 
Central Hindu College at Benares, was established and built up 
under her stimulus and direction, and it is the simple fact that, 
if her dream of a National Hindu University had been fulfilled, 
with the Central College as its nucleus and its constitution fol- 
lowing her own lines, Mrs. Besant would have regarded the 
result as the crown of her work in the East and her remarkable 
talents would not have been employed in political agitation. 
Throughout the viceregal terms of Lord Curzon and Lord Minto 
Mrs. Besant laboured in behalf of her scheme, buoyed up by the 
hope of securing an imperial charter for her university. This hope 
vanished in the cloud of a singular series of events. 

After becoming President of the Theosophical Society, upon the 
death of Colonel Olcott in 1907, Mrs. Besant, caught by a Mes- 
sianic vision, set going a movement which in years to come will 
surely be ranged alongside the most curious expressions of the 
modern will to believe. She proclaimed the imminent advent of 





a new World Teacher ; it was made known that he was already 
being prepared for his mission and would in due time be revealed. 
The probabilities are that, if the affair had run smoothly, the cult 
of Alcyone, or the Herald of the Star, might have been developed 
as an esoteric branch of the Theosophical Society without 
arousing more dispute than is natural and healthy in any society, 
occult or otherwise. But this was not to be. The Chosen One 
was a young Madrassi Brahmin, J. Krishnamurthi (“ J. K.’’), 
who, with his younger brother, has been educated in England. On 
their account Mrs. Besant became involved in a series of !aw- 
suits, in all of which she was unsuccessful, in Madras. The most 
important of them (the J. K. restitution case) was carried to 
the Privy Council, where it was won by Mrs. Besant upon a 
technical point. The evidence in all alike contained matter of a 
disagreeable character, and Mrs. Besant’s position suffered in 
consequence. The Central Hindu College passed from her 
control; her standing in the Theosophical Society was the 
subject of acute controversy, and she lost in great part the 
support of the influential section of Anglo-India which until that 
time had been friendly to her. 

Mrs. Besant, as we all know (and it is one of her great qualities), 
has the sense of leadership very strongly developed. The storms 
provoked by the J. K. movement imperilled the results of 
a quarter of a century of arduous work in India, and it is not 
surprising that in these circumstances her political instincts 
should reassert themselves. To many of us Mrs. Besant has 
always seemed altogether out of her element as a prophetess of 
the occult. Nature so manifestly shaped her for the democratic 
battlefield. It was to us lamentable that, during the fierce and 
difficult stage of the Indian Nationalist movement which followed 
Lord Curzon’s later measures, her great influence should have 
been used upon the side of repression instead of, as it surely 
ought to have been used, for the informing and directing of the 
enthusiasms of Young India. To an outsider like myself (in 


whose eyes “* J. K.”’ has just as much of the Messianic quality as” 


the unhappy Governor of Madras), the fact most to be regretted 
is that Mrs. Besant did not take the place in the Indian reform 
movement which might have been hers a dozen years ago. Had 
she done so, the Indian Home Rule League (if it had come to 
birth at all) would have been an organic outgrowth of the 
organisations which have absorbed the ablest and most devoted 
men in India since the Ripon epoch, and, we may be sure, no 
Viceroy or Governor of Madras would have been in a position to 
suppress or persecute it. All this, however, does not affect the 
main business of the present moment, which is the overthrow 
of the despotic measures which an unimaginative bureaucracy 
has induced the naturally liberal Lord Pentland to adopt and 
defend.—Yours, etc., S. K. Ratciirrr. 
Danes Inn House, Strand. 
August 8th. 


Miscellany 


TCHEHOV 


Sie: short stories of Tchehov which Mrs. Garnett is 
translating and the third volume of which has just 
been published will rouse some of the oldest critical 
questions in the mind of any reader who has the ruminating 
habit. Much has been written lately in praise of Tchehov’s 
art, and it is easy to find ecstasy over the subtlety and range 
of “ his incomparable gift,” the humour, the beauty, the 
delicate irony, the amazing firmness and economy in every 
stroke of the pen. And yet he more than any other writer 
challenges one to ask those ultimate questions about Art 
and his art. For nine out of ten of his stories end for the 
reader upon several notes of interrogation. You cannot 
put down the book after reading, say, the story of The Lady 
with the Dog or A Doctor’s Visit without asking a great many 
questions about the author, about art, and about life. And 
the answers, I think, should be somewhat different from 
those offered to us by the professional and appreciative 
critics. 

His stories raise over and over again that oldest of ques- 
tions about realism. For Tchehov, as Mrs. Garnett and many 
others have remarked, belongs most obviously to the 
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Maupassant school of “unflinching realists.” But that after 
alldoes not take us very far, and we may and do legitimately 
ask about the realist what he is attempting to do with this 
unflinching realism. The answer is easy in the case of the 
old photographic and cinematographic realist. Carefully 
and accurately to convey a piece of bleak and naked life 
into the covers of a book was to him enough: that was the 
object of his art and of Art. The more accurately the 
writer carved and hewed facts out of words, the greater his 
success: and it mattered nothing whether the facts were a 
sunset over the blue sea or the anatomy of washerwomen, 
although in process of time washerwomen came to be re- 
garded as more real than sunsets. But if Tchehov is an 
unflinching realist, his object is most certainly not un- 
flinching realism. It is true that many of his shortest 
short stories seem at first sight to be the work of a man 
who has delicately, fastidiously, and ironically picked up 
with the extreme tips of his fingers a little piece of real life, 
and then with minute care and skill pinned it by means of 
words into a book. Thus in The Head of the Family he gives 
us in barely six pages the description of a meal at which 
the father, a family bully, tortures his wife, his son, and the 
governess, not physically, but mentally. And having made 
the reader feel acutely himself the exquisite and sordid 
torture of the nagging bully, Tchehov leaves him: but he 
leaves him not as Zola and his school did, or at least ob- 
viously intended to do, with a sense of solidity and finality 
and explanation, but with a sense of incompleteness, of 
there being surely something on the other side of the page, 
a feeling of puzzled interrogation. And in many’ of the other 
stories this effect is intensified by the fact that the story 
itself is in the form of an unanswered question. In the tale 
which gives the title to this volume, Gurov, a married man, 
falls in love with a married woman, the lady with the dog. 
The incidents of their clandestine relations are neither un- 
common nor original. The interest is in the psychology of 
Gurov, an elderly man of many love-affairs but who had 
never before been in love, and is now tortured by the necessity 
of subterfuges and deception. The story ends in an hotel in 
Moscow where they had met secretly : 


Then they spent a long while taking counsel together, talked 
of how to avoid the necessity for secrecy, for deception, for living 
in different towns and not seeing each other for long at a time. 
How could they be free from this intolerable bondage ? 

‘*How? How?” he asked, clutching his head. ‘*‘ How?” 

And it seemed as though in a little while the solution would be 
found, and then a new and splendid life would begin; and it was 
clear to both of them that they still had a long, long way to go, 
and that the most complicated and difficult part of it was only just 
beginning. 

The reader can echo Tchehov’s own words at the end of 
most of these stories. When you have read the last word, 
you so often feel that “‘ the most complicated and difficult 
part of it is only just beginning.” This is not due to the actual 
incidents of the stories. Frequently, it is true, the characters 
themselves are left, as Gurov and Anna are left, perplexed 
and bewildered before the inextricable entanglements of 
their lives. In The Two Volodoyas, for instance, we are left 
with the picture of the Colonel and Volodoya still playing 
billiards, of Rita still continually telling “ anecdotes in the 
same languid, tasteless way,” of Sofya perpetually driving 
about alone in hired sledges and complaining to the nun 
Olga “ of her unbearable misery,” while Olga perpetually 
repeats to her “mechanically, as though a lesson learnt by 
rote, that all this was of no consequence, that it would all 
pass and God would forgive her.” So too at the end of Three 
Years we leave Laptev contemplating with painful be- 
wilderment the idea that he and his wife had another 
thirteen, perhaps thirty, years of life before them, and 
answering the thought: “ What is in store for us in the 
future ? ” with the thought : “ Let us live, and we shall see.” 





But this incompleteness, this sense of questioning to which 
there is no answer, is not in the accidental facts of the stories, 
it is present because it is part of Tchehov’s mind and art. 
It is present even when the story is rounded off with the 
completest of finalities, death. Even when the Black Monk 
appears again to Kovrin and whispers that he is a genius, 
and Kovrin dies with a “ blissful smile upon his face,” the 
reader still feels that for him “the most complicated and 
difficult part of it is only just beginning.” 

There is, in fact, in Tchehov’s writings a most curious and 
not immediately obvious contradiction, a contradiction 
which explains why with all his powers he so often just fails of 
the highest achievement. At first sight there seems to be a 
completeness and certainty about his art which only belongs 
to writers of the very first quality. Dealing with the subtle- 
ties of emotions and human relations, he is able with a few 
words, a single sentence, to place his scenes with all their 
subtleties vivid and clear-cut before his reader’s eyes. With- 
out hesitation or hurry, he picks a word here, a sentence 
there, and with that contemptuous aloofness which ac- 
companies the certainty of great skill—you can see it at its 
best in conjurers and billiard players—produces from under 
the handkerchief a little definite and rounded piece of real 
life in the form of a short story. That is why so much is 
made of his “ unflinching realism.”’ He has the air of a man 
who with extreme detachment is going to show you exactly 
what a little piece of real life is like, and show it to you 
without comment, without feeling, without any of the 
tiresome moralisations or bestowal of praise and blame. 
And yet at the critical moment, when the achievement seems 
to be most definite, and rounded, and complete, the sensitive 
reader will, if he be attentive, feel a slight wobble, a tiny 
tremor of the conjurer’s hand. And if he look a little more 
closely he will see that Tchehov is one of those people who, 
to change the metaphor, suffer from a bad mental stammer. 
Everyone has met people who speak rather slowly and 
seldom, but with extreme definiteness and precision, and it is 
only after a time that one realises that they are really 
stammerers. They can with great care produce a sentence 
of exaggerated precision, and so keep the stammer at bay by 
clinging to its antidote and antithesis. It is only the ob- 
servant listener who notices the slight wobble, the little 
movement of insecurity at the beginning of each beautifully 
precise and emphatic sentence. 

The precision of Tchehov’s realism masks the mental 
stammer which afflicted him when he contemplated life. 
One notable characteristic in all his work is the extraordinary 
aloofness of the writer. As Mr. Garnett has remarked, he 
does not, as Dostoievsky does, identify himself with his 
characters: he stands by their side, “‘ watching them quietly, 
and registering their circumstances and feelings with such 
finality that to pass judgment on them appears super- 
erogatory.” Now a method of this sort is extraordinarily 
effective within a limited range. The subtlest ironies of life 
and human relations lend themselves peculiarly to its treat- 
ment, and over and over again Tchehov turns to that field 
of human comedy and tragedy. But the “ finality ” is a dis- 
tinctly limited finality. In a sense it is true to say that when 
the last word of such a story as Jonitch has beer written, it 
would be supererogatory to pass judgment upon the doctor 
who has almost forgotten “ his one joy, and probably his 
last,” his love for Kitten, and now has grown very fat and 
prosperous and irritable, and leads a dreary life between his 
patients and his game of cards at the club; upon Kitten, who 
refused the doctor’s love because she thought she was a great 
pianist, and who too late discovered that she wasn’t, but still 
“‘ plays the piano for four hours every day”; and above 
all upon her facetious father, who still every autumn, when 
he sees her off to the Crimea, wipes “ his tears as the train 
starts, and shouts: ‘Good-bye, if you please.’” But 
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Tchehov’s “ finality ” is the finality of irony, of the man 
who stands a little aside from life and almost caresses its 
absurdities. And that is where his mental stammer comes 
in. His one keen and persistent emotion towards life is 
bewilderment. He seems to be literally stammering with 
unanswered questions as to the meaning of these grotesque 
comedies and tragedies of the human mind, these ab- 
surdities and cruelties, passions and pains and exaltations 
and boredoms of human relationship. And the perpetual 
and delicious irony, the amazing and refreshing aloofness, 
the cool precision and the cold realism are the methods by 
which Tchehov controls his bewilderment and prevents 
himself overwhelming his reader with a torrent of ““ Why’s ” 
and “ What’s.”” There is a passage in The Lady with the Dog 
in which we are told how Dmitri is tortured by the desire to 
tell someone about his love and by the knowledge that he 
dare not do so. One evening, coming out of the club with 
an official, he can control himself no longer, and just as his 
companion is getting into a sledge, says to him: “ If only 
you knew what a fascinating woman I made the acquaintance 
of in Yalta!” The official got into his sledge, but turned 
suddenly and shouted : 

‘* Dmitri Dmitritch !” 

““ What ?” 

** You were right this evening; the sturgeon was a bit too 

strong!” 

These words, Tchehov tells us, moved Gurov to indignation 
and made him think: ‘“ What senseless nights, what un- 
interesting, uneventful days! ... Useless pursuits and 
conversations always about the same things absorb the better 
part of one’s time, the better part of one’s strength, and in the 
end there is left a life grovelling and curtailed, worthless and 
trivial, and there is no escaping or getting away from it— 
just as though one were in a madhouse or a prison.”’ 


That is a Tchehov short story within a short story. It ~ 


shows better than any criticism can do his powers and their 
limitations, the sordid puzzle that life appeared to him, and 
the refuge which he found from it. L. S. Wootr. 


UPON A DYING LADY 


I, 
HER COURTESY. 


‘ , J ITH the old kindness, the old distinguished grace 
She lies, her lovely, piteous head amid dull 
red hair 

Propped upon pillows, rouge on the pallor of her face. 
She would not have us sad because she is lying there, 

And when she meets our gaze her eyes are laughter lit, 
Her speech a wicked tale that we may vie with her, 

Matching our broken-hearted wit against her wit, 
Thinking of saints and of Petronius Arbiter. 


Il. 
CERTAIN ARTISTS BRING HER DOLLS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


Bring where our Beauty lies 

A new modelled doll, or drawing, 
With a friend’s or an enemy’s 
Features, or may be showing 
Her features when a tress 

Of dull red hair was flowing 
Over some silken dress 

Cut in the Turkish fashion 

Or it may be like a boy’s. 

We have given the world our passion 
We have naught for death but toys. 


III. 

SHE -TURNS THE DOLLS’ FACES TO THE WALL. 
Because to-day is some religious festival 
They had a priest say Mass, and even the Japanese, 
Heel up and weight on toe, must face the wall 
—Pedant in passion, learned in old courtesies, 
Vehement and witty she had seemed—the Venetian lady 
Who had seemed to glide to some intrigue in her red 

shoes, 
Her domino, her panniefed skirt copied from Longhi; 
The meditative critic; all are on their toes, 
Even our Beauty with her Turkish trousers on. 


Because the priest must have like every dog his day, 
Or keep us all awake with baying at the moon, 
We and our dolls being but the world were best away. 


IV. 
THE END OF DAY. 
She is playing like a child, 
And penance is the play, 
Fantastical and wild 
Because the end of day 
Shows her that someone soon 
Will come from the house and say— 


Though play is but half done 
‘““Come in and leave the play.” 
V. 
HER RACE. 
She has not grown uncivil 
As narrow natures would 
And called the pleasures evil, 
Happier days thought good ; 
She knows herself a woman, 
No red and white of a face, 
Or rank, raised from a common, 
Unreckonable race. 
And how should her heart fail her 
Or sickness break her will, 
With her dead brother’s valour 
For an example still ? 


VI. 
HER COURAGE. 

When her soul flies to the predestined dancing-place 

(I have no speech but symbol, the pagan speech I made 
Amid the dreams of youth) let her come face to face, 

While wondering still to be a shade, with Grania’s shade, 
All but the perils of the woodland flight forgot 

And that made her Dermuid dear, and some old cardinal 
Pacing with half-closed eyelids in a sunny spot, 

Who had murmured of Giorgione at his latest breath— 
Aye and Achilles, Timor, Babar, Barhaim all 

That lived in joy and laughed into the face of Death. 


VII. 
HER FRIENDS BRING HER A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

Pardon great enemy, 

Without an angry thought 
We’ve carried in our tree, 

And here and there have bought 
Till all the boughs are gay, 

And she may look from the bed 
On pretty things that may 

Please a fantastic head. 
Give her a little grace, 

What if a laughing eye 
Have looked into your face— 


It is about to die. W. B. YEarts. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


VERY month adds to the list of promising young 
writers cut down in Flanders. This week the 
death was announced of Lance-Corporal Francis 

Ledwidge, who was one of the poets represented in the 
second book of Georgian Poetry. Ledwidge was an Irish 
countryman, who spent his short life in very various occu- 
pations: his publisher, seizing on the most peculiar of 
these, rather unnecessarily announced him as “ The Scav- 
enger Poet.” The description would have had some point 
had Ledwidge written genre poems about scavenging. But 
he did not. 
ok a * 

Ledwidge began writing verse as a child, and some of 
his published poems were written at sixteen. ‘Two volumes 
by him have appeared, Songs of the Fields and Songs of Peace, 
each with a preface by Lord Dunsany. Lord Dunsany’s 
enthusiasm for his discovery led him to an estimate of 
Ledwidge’s actual achievement, as distinct from his promise, 
with which few critics would agree. In the first book 
especially, the evidence of Ledwidge’s originality was 
chiefly to be found in single words, lines, images or stanzas 
rather than in whole poems. His verse was cultured and 
polished to a surprising degree, but it was derivative, and 
frequently one could only guess at the genuine vision and 
passion for nature behind the language. The next book 
was, on the whole, better; but one still felt that Ledwidge, 
as yet, was only a graceful minor poet with occasional 
flashes, who might grow into something else. 

co oS * 

He was curiously, almost completely, out of touch with 
contemporary Irish literature. Most of his work was 
completely English in language and outlook, and not 
twentieth-century English at that. He served in Serbia, 
in Gallipoli, and Egypt ; and the sections in his volume are 
headed with these names, and Hospital, Barracks, and 
Camp. But no change of scene made any difference either 
to his subjects or to his style. In Ireland he wrote quiet 
and pretty little songs about blackbirds, orchards and 
the moon, and his envoi is typical of almost all his work, 
in the trenches and out of them, pre-war and post-war : 

Still are the meadowlands, and still 
Ripens the upland corn, 

And over the brown gradual hill 
The moon has dipped a horn. 


The voices of the dear unknown 
With silent hearts now call, 
My rose of youth is overblown 
And trembles to the fall. 
My song forsakes me like the birds 
That leave the rain and grey, 
I hear the music of the words 
My lute can never say. 
There is, however, one small group of poems in which he 
discloses another side of himself. 
* * * 


Many English people cannot understand how an Irishman 
can regard it as all-important that Germany should be 
beaten, and at the same time think of the leaders of the 
Easter-week Rebellion as heroes and martyrs. It will not 
be so difficult to understand a generation hence. At all 
events Ledwidge, though he fought and died in the war 
and was not himself a Sinn Feiner, celebrated the deaths 
of Macdonagh and Plunkett, who were shot by British rifles : 

I met the Silent Wandering Man, 
Thro’ Bogac Ban he made his way, 

Humming a slow, old Irish tune, 
On Joseph Plunkett's wedding day. 


Plunkett, it may be necessary to remind readers, was married 
in gaol whilst awaiting execution, and both he and Mac- 
donagh were poets. The Wedding Morning begins: 


Spread the feast, and let there be 
Such music heard as best beseems 

A king’s son coming from the sea 
To wed a maiden of the streams. 


The manner is still Ledwidge’s usual one. There is no 
passion in the words, though they would not have been 
written had there not been passion in the heart. And the 
poem, the best of the sequence, on Macdonagh is as un- 
strained in phraseology and as quiet in imagery as the rest: 
He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky, where he is lain, 
Nor. voices of the sweeter birds 
Above the wailing of the rain. 
Nor shall he know when loud March blows 
Thro’ slanting snows her fanfare shrill, 
Blowing to flame the golden cup 
Of many an upset daffodil. 
But when the Dark Cow leaves the moor, 
And pastures poor with greedy weeds, 
Perhaps he'll hear her low at morn 
Lifting her horn in pleasant meads. 


The apparent simplicity of this is less simple when one 
observes the continual assonances and internal rhymes 


which show the patient craftsman at work. Ledwidge 


had not found himself: and it is disputable whether he 
had not started along lines ill calculated to promote his 
development. But the poem I have just quoted will, 
both on its merits and because of its occasion and the 
circumstances of its authorship, appear, with a few others 
of the poet’s, in the Irish anthologies of the future. 

% + * 

A Russian correspondent writes telling me that the 
Revolution has, up to the present, made no great contribution 
to literature or drama. Very few books are being pub- 
lished, but the printers are being kept up to their ears in 
work on pamphlets and newspapers. The Novaya Zhizu, 
the Petrograd daily which Gorky nominally edits, is one 
of the most successful of the new journals. It is said to 
have a circulation of 200,000 (which would be greater if 
modern printing machines were available), and publishes an 
imposing list of contributors on its front page—the British 
ones including Messrs. Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. I 
wonder if they know! The paper also publishes an attack 
on this country in every issue. The largest circulation of 
the post-revolutionary papers is attributed to Lenin’s now 
happily defunct Pravda, which sold 250,000 copies daily—a 
number also limited by the capacities of its machines, which, 
in this case, were in the nature of an annexation or an 
indemnity at the expense of the publishing department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. The most popular author is 
still Jack London, translations of whose stories may be had 
in editions ranging from the popular yellowbacks, price 
(for the duration of the war) 12 copecks upwards, to editions 
de luxe. The market is glutted with Lives of Rasputin 
and the Amorous Adventures of Nicholas Romanov ; so much 
so, in fact, that several such works have already found their 
way to the remainder merchant. This individual now 
opens up a business wherever a spare windowsill is to be 
found ona commanding site. Only from these street- 
sellers can one buy books tolerably cheaply, as prices have, 
on the whole, gone up very considerably. A pretentiously 
got-up translation of the Dramatic Works of G. Bernard 
Shaw is conspicuous among the wares displayed by these 
men. It sells for about a shilling per fat volume. It seems 
rather hard lines on the Revolutionist’s Handbook to be 
knocked down like that. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Nursery. By Epen Puttupotrs. Heinemann. 


net. 
The Great Gift. By Stpney PaTERNOSTER. 


The Folly of Innocence. By Ho.titoway Horn. 
5s. net. 


An Attempt at Life. 
Richards. 5s. net. 


I have puzzled over The Nursery, and tried to find in it 
some trace of those merits which one naturally associates 
with the name of its author; but, in the end, honesty 
compels me to confess I find it dull, with the dulness of 
what I can only call “ unnecessariness.” There is, of 
course, as always in Mr. Phillpotts, a high artistic idealism— 
a resolve to do as well and worthily as possible, to spare no 
pains, to be accurate, solid, complete. This quality is not 
so common that one can afford to depreciate it ; but litera- 
ture, like flesh, can be too, too solid. I cannot believe 
that Mr. Phillpotts wrote The Nursery under any strong 
impulse of inspiration: or, if I have no right to say that, 
at least I must say that I can see no evidences of such 
inspiration. The book is one of a series, each volume being 
designed to deal with a particular locality and its local indus- 
try. In The Nursery, Colchester, gardening and oysters are 
“ dealt with ”: that is the unfortunately appropriate phrase. 
The descriptions are precise, eloquent: 


Lane. 6s. 
Westall. 


By J. W. N. Sutuivan. Grant 


First came the legions of meadowsweets, from white to cream, 
from palest pink to red. With plumes and spires they nodded and 
swayed in their drifts along the water side ; and some drooped their 
blossom sprays and some rose stiffly together and drove a fine, upright 
pattern into the graceful tangles of the grasses. The great and lesser 
reed-mace similarly sprang upward, and with their black velvet spears 
brought symmetry and strength into all the'yielding lines from which 
they rose. Giant rhubarbs lifted their red flower-stalks half as high 
as the willow trees, and inflorescence still touched their branches with 
sparks of russet. 


And so on. The particular descriptive passage from which 
I here quote goes on just like that, with bewildering particu- 
larity, for two too solid pages and more. Still, flowers are 
flowers: when it comes to oysters ! 

The narrative is carefully constructed, and contains 
a fair proportion of exciting incidents—an illicit love- 
affair, even a murder ; the characters are carefully diversificd, 
and include a professional vagrant who expounds his 
philosophy thus : 

. . » Well, there’s the tree covered with the fruits of the earth 
—the earth, mind you—and I, that live by the fruits of the earth, 
hold views that make me feel I’ve as much right to the apples as the 


man who says they’re his, or the king on his throne for that matter. 
So I take them in no unreasonable or small spirit. . . . 





And (I am bound to repeat) so on. I cannot help thinking 
Mr. Phillpotts does himself less than justice by producing 
such books. 

The Great Gift has a large and ambitious theme, and holds 
the attention to that theme throughout; but it too, I 
think, must labour under the imputation of not being 
altogether worthy of its author. Mr. Paternoster is too 
versatile to be always at his best: Society novel, East-end 
sketch, romantic drama and exposure of the slave-trade— 
all alike come from him, but it is scarcely to be expected 
they should all come to him alike; and, in my opinion, 
he has never done anything better than those grim Gutter 
Tragedies, which were certainly among the most powerful 
things of their kind. The hero of The Great Gift is a dis- 
tinguished business-man of middle-age who has made his 
own way in the world; he enters the Cabinet as President 
of the Board of Trade and, in the months preceding the war, 
is devoting himself to a legislative scheme for the prevention 
of unemployment. Also, he is falling in love. Mr. Pater- 
noster adopts the usual practice of introducing, as subor- 





6s. 


_ But he is not using 


dinate characters, real and recognisable politicians, under 
different names. In the most obvious case, he alters the 
politics as well as the name: but what’s in a politic? Mr. 
Paternoster’s plot embraces No. 10, Downing Street and 
the Austrian Tyrol at the outbreak of war; but his main 
concern is not with externals, it is with a moral problem, 
What is worth having? Here is a man with great power 
and consistent success who has never known the warmth 
of human love. The girl he wants to marry promises to 
marry him, and the way in which she is drawn to consent, 
and then, almost the very moment after, realises that she 
loves somebody else, is handled with considerable psycho- 
logical skill. I will not “give away ” the solution of the 
problem thus created. The book’s defect is a frequent 
formality of style. One objects when a writer of Mr. 
Paternoster’s calibre gives one “ waving locks of gold” 
covering “‘no empty brain-pan.” Nobody, of course, can 
always avoid, or ought always to avoid, conventional 
phraseology : there is no harm in “ waving locks of gold ” 
as such, but Mr. Paternoster has perhaps in this book 
allowed himself to write too much and too easily in that 
strain. 

The Folly of Innocence (apparently a first book) is thought- 
ful and able, and to be recommended. It seems, at first, 
to be going to follow the track which has of late been beaten 
with almost excessive thoroughness by the feet of literary 
men—particularly of young literary men. That is to say, 
there is the student—a medical student this time—who 
comes, raw and vague, te London, and makes friends with a 
journalist, and goes to meetings of the Fabian Socicty, 
and on after those meetings to the gatherings in—well, I 
name no names; let me say in the café where we all did 
meet on those occasions. Mr. Horn on the whole thinks 
little of Fabians. He declares that of this “ extraordinary 
selection of humanity ” “ many have since become famous.” 
“ extraordinary ” as a term of praise. 
Nohow. Contrariwise. And the personal portraits he 
gives are not on the whole prepossessing ; but then, neither 
are they very exact. I,at any rate (and I was a frequent 
attendant), cannot attach names to his sketches. Quite 
untrue, again, is the impression conveyed by such a passage 
as this: 

At one point Murray neatly interjected a remark—his first contribu- 
tion to a Fabian discussion—but both protagonists ignored him. 
He had yet to learn that the Intellectuals do not welcome outsiders 
into their ranks, that he was up against the Vested Interest of Intellect. 
Murray had a feeling that most new members of the Fabian Society 
share, which was not unlike that of a poacher. 


Well, well! Youthful Fabians doubtless were (and possibly 
still are) full of faults—but I never before heard them 
accused of being unfriendly. However, the main interest 
is independent of these controversial points. Mr. Horn’s 
medical student falls in love with a delightful nurse, and 
she with him; only, she has a genuine horror of marriage 
and maternity, and the situation thus created is treated 
with force and yet with restraint. Mr. Horn realises the 
ruthless way in which life mixes the tragic with the absurd. 
He shows both penetration and originality. 

Another good and promising book, dealing with a kind 
of life not dissimilar, is An Attempt at Life. This again 
has all the special and factitious interest of scenes and types 
one knows. The young man round whom the story 1s 
woven carried, we are told at the beginning, 
all the distinguishing marks of the Student Demonstrator, a species 
of which the different members are scattered in some abundance about 
our London and provincial colleges. Their days, as long as they are 
student demonstrators, are spent. in studying, teaching and “ doing 
research work,” and all three forms of intellectual activity occasionally 
overflow into their nights. They are always young men, and some of 
them have desires and passions like our own, but a peculiarity of their 
position renders them comparatively immune from the grosser forms 
of self-indulgence. A certain austerity is readily acquired on free 
lectures and something over one pound a week. 
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This young man loves and wins—and loses—a beautiful 
creature of that different and dazzling world in which 
nobody is short of money or enjoyment. There seems 
almost a propagandist intensity about the suggestion, 
worked out in the plot, that what science demonstrators 
need is a certain kind of wife and a certain kind of life : 
but the real value, of course, is not to be looked for in 
such suggestions. After all, science demonstrators vary 
like other kinds of people. But Mr. Sullivan writes well, 
simply, naturally, at times finely. He has knowledge of 
what he is writing about, and makes his people live. 
GERALD GouLp. 


THE JEWS AT HOME 


Palestine. The Re-birth of an Ancient People. By A. M. 
Hyamson. Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is very commonly stated that the Zionist Movement is 
completely modern. The assumption is made that the 
wealthy Jews are trying to transplant their poorer brethren 
to Palestine, and that the poorer brethren, in point of fact, 
have no particular desire to be dealt with in this manner. 
That these arguments entirely misrepresent the Zionist 
Movement is very clearly shown in Mr. Hyamson’s book. 

The historical chapters place two points beyond argu- 
ment. They are, the continuity of the Jewish connection 
with Palestine, and the fact that the Zionist ideal has had a 
succession of exponents long before it received its final 
formulation at the hands of the Viennese journalist, Theodore 
Herzl. In spite of defeat and persecution, of changed 
dominion and a habit on the part of European diplomatists 
to resettle the fate of Palestine once in every ten years or so, 
the Jews have never completely left the country. 

We have a striking commentary on the reality of the 

craving for Palestine in the long succession of Jewish 
pseudo-Messiahs who, one after another, raised the hopes 
of at least a section of their people from the sack of Jeru- 
salem for close on eighteen centuries. Every one of these 
charlatans included the return to Palestine in his pro- 
gramme. The last of them appeared in Arabia as recently 
as 1889, only six years before Herzl began his exciting 
campaign. But these false prophets were not by any 
means the only ones who fanned the fire of Jewish national- 
ism. In Daniel Deronda George Eliot called to the Jews 
to make themselves a nation again. “ Let the reason of 
Israel disclose itself in a great outward deed, let there be 
another great migration, another choosing of Israel to be a 
nationality whose members may still stretch to the ends 
of the earth.” One of the early novels of Disraeli, Alroy, 
in which the author said he had portrayed his “ ideal am- 
bition,” was the history of a man who stirred up a rising 
against the Turks in the attempt to create a Jewish State. 
_ How far has this attempt now gone? The financial 
instrument of the Zionist Movement “ is an English limited 
liability company operating as a bank. Its nominal capital 
is £2,000,000 in pound shares, but only a little more than 
& quarter of a million has been paid up. There are over a 
hundred thousand shareholders scattered in almost every 
country of the civilised world.” This, however, represents 
only a fraction of the capital which has gone into the recon- 
struction of Palestine. Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
supported with his millions at one time or another no less 
than eight agricultural colonies in Palestine. There are, 
moreover, companies and funds for the purpose of estab- 
lishing model farms, building garden cities, schools, and 
for such purposes as afforestation and irrigation. The 
Anglo-Palestine Company carries on a banking business 
and has branches in all the principal towns of Palestine, 
with an annual turnover of about £6,000,000. 





One of the most interesting points made by Mr. Hyamson 
is the extreme diversity of the Jews themselves. At the 
outbreak of war there were in Jerusalem about 65,000 
Jews, out of a total population of 100,000. The bulk have 
come from Russia, Austria and Rumania, but there are 
also a great many Oriental Jews. They have come from 
‘**the Yemen in Southern Arabia, from Persia, from Kurdi- 
stan, from Bokhara, from Mesopotamia, from Orfa, from 
Georgia, and from Morocco. So varied are the origins 
of the Jews of Jerusalem, and consequently their appearance 
and their customs, that even if the numerous non-Jewish 
elements could be excluded the crowd would still be a 
many-hued and endlessly changing kaleidoscope.” There 
is even a language problem. Immigrants bring with them 
Yiddish, Ladino and Judxo-Persian. The problem is 
solving itself by the increasing use of Hebrew and the di- 
minishing force of the other three languages. The new 
generation which is growing up in Palestine speaks Hebrew 
as the mother tongue. “The children play in Hebrew 
and learn in Hebrew. The young men and girls make love 
in Hebrew.” ‘This practically amounts to a Judaisation 
of the Jews themselves. When we read Mr. Hyamson’s 
account of the varied elements which have gone to make 
up the new Palestine—artisans from the ghettoes of Poland 
and agricultural labourers from the Yemen of South Arabia— 
we feel that, just as the United States is a “ melting-pot ” 
which may turn a Jew into an American, so Palestine is 
also a crucible in which the Americanised, Polonised, Italian- 
ate and Oriental Jews may be amalgamated into a new 
and living nation. It is surely a permissible deduction 
that the evolution of the Palestinian Jew will ultimately 
produce a type which will have little in common with his 
more or less assimilated co-religionists in the various 
countries of Europe. 

Before the war there were about 125,000 Jews in Palestine, 
with 12,000 in Damascus in addition, Mr. Hyamson’s 
book says little of their fate since the outbreak of war. 
The Turkish Government has never been friendly to the 
Jewish Settlement of Palestine, although the Sultan made 
great promises to Herzl. It is probable that Palestine will 
not long remain in Turkish hands. Mr. Hyamson hopes 
that the country will pass into the hands of Britain, whose 
function, as in Egypt, will be “ to see fair play between the 
different elements in the population, to protect them all 
equally against outside aggression and threat of aggression, 
and to educate the people in the science of self-government.” 
If the country is ever to obtain independence as a Jewish 
State, it will achieve this “not by artificial means, but 
as a consequence of natural growth.” The prospect is 
a distant one, but it is entirely compatible with the wonder- 
ful nationalist revival which is set forth in this very 
interesting and suggestive book. 


WORDSWORTH AS STATESMAN 


The Statesmanship of Wordsworth. An Essay by A. V. 
Dicey. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Professor Dicey has written a most original and entertain- 
ing book, and though we do not think that any jury of 
critics would find that he had completely proved his whole 
case, he has certainly added to our understanding and 
appreciation of Wordsworth. Mr. Dicey is not very much 
concerned with the poet as poet: he has set out to prove a 
thesis and he wisely confines himself to the business in hand. 
His thesis is that during the first fifteen years of the nine- 
teenth century Wordsworth in his poems and prose pressed 
upon his fellow countrymen a policy of wise statesmanship 
which had a considerable effect, and that the common view 
that the poet veered round in his political opinions from 
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revolutionary Whiggism to the most reactionary Toryism is a 
fallacy. The value of Mr. Dicey’s book comes chiefly from 
his method. He is a practical and philosophical lawyer, 
and he therefore knows exactly what is and what is not 
evidence. There are no vague statements in his book that 
the poet thought so-and-so or felt so-and-so: if he relies upon 
authority, he puts a footnote so that the reader can see 
who and where the authority is; and if he relies upon 
Wordsworth himself, he quotes him. He has the poetry 
at his finger-ends, and although he never obtrudes upon 
us his appreciation of it as poetry, he allows it to shine 
through and to add to our pleasure in his argument. 

And yet Mr. Dicey only proves half or at most three- 
quarters of his case. The first part of his book is occupied 
with a detailed consideration of Wordsworth’s early views. 
He takes us step by step through certain autobiographical 
passages in the Prelude, and shows us that they not only 
express Wordsworth’s view of the events of the French 
Revolution, but that they give a vivid picture by an eye- 
witness of these events. Its value as an historical document 
has, as he says, ‘* hardly as yet received adequate acknow- 
ledgment.”” This is the best part of his essay, for he con- 
trives to make very vivid to us the impression which Words- 
worth’s stay in France during the height of the Revolution 
from 1790 to 1792 made upon the poet. Mr. Dicey is right 
in insisting that a proper appreciation of these early im- 
pressions is absolutely necessary if we are to understand 
Wordsworth’s later views. The poet’s enthusiasm and 
sympathy were powerfully aroused by the Federal Festival 
and the revolutionary ideas of liberty of 1790. He became a 
close friend of the Girondins. Then came the Terror, and, 
as he says himself, if he had not been away from Paris, he 
would probably have shared the fate of his friends. The 
not uncommon view that the September Massacres and 
their sequel swung Wordsworth right round and converted 
him to the horny Toryism of his later life is combated by 
Mr. Dicey. We think that he fully proves this part of his 
case. The excesses filled Wordsworth with horror, but he 
diagnosed their causes with a sane sagacity very rare among 
Englishmen of the time, and he continued to believe in and 
did not despair of the principles of the Revolution. Mr. 
Dicey proves this conclusively from passages in the Prelude. 

But Mr. Dicey’s main thesis is concerned with Words- 
worth’s political convictions and statesmanship after his 
return to England in 1792. He makes his problem centre 
in the poet’s change of attitude towards English policy in 
the wars of 1793 and 1802. The declaration of war by 
England against France in 1793 was to Wordsworth “a 
political and moral crime. England to him was clearly 
joining a body of kings, who cared nothing for liberty, in the 
attempt to impose upon France a form of government 
rejected by the French people.” Between 1802 and 1815 
Wordsworth was continually urging upon his countrymen 
the vigorous prosecution of the war against France as a 
solemn duty. Mr. Dicey argues at considerable length and 
with success that there is no proof in this of change of 
fundamental convictions, that the beliefs which made 
the poet condemn the war of 1793 caused him to support 
the long struggle against Napoleon. It may be admitted 
that Wordsworth shared the common conviction that 

Now, become oppressors in their turn, 

Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 

For one of conquest, losing sight of all 

Which they had struggled for: upmounted now, 

Openly in the eyes of earth and heaven, 

The scale of Liberty. 
It may also be admitted that all through these critical years 
in his poetry and in the T'ract he showed high qualities of 
statesmanship and political intelligence. Mr. Dicey has a 
most interesting section in which he shows, for instance, that 
Wordsworth was the earliest to formulate and to preach 





those principles of nationalism which had so marked an 
effect upon the later history of the nineteenth century. 
This fact has already been pointed out by Swinburne, who 
wrote that Wordsworth “anticipated the message of 
Mazzini,” but no one has shown as clearly as Mr. Dicey 
the originality and political foresight in Wordsworth’s 
doctrines. But Mr. Dicey is not content with this, and it is 
when he goes beyond this point that he ceases to prove his 
case. He seems to argue, somewhat half-heartedly, it must 
be admitted, that Wordsworth never really lost those 
political convictions which he won in France in 1790. To 
disprove this statement adequately would require a long 
critical examination of the poems and the poet’s life, but the 
straits to which Mr. Dicey is put to find an argument are 
almost in themselves sufficient to damn his case. Thus he 
has to meet the obvious fact that the poet seems to have 
been “‘ indifferent to the successive tyrannies (e.g. in Spain) 
which disgraced” the times which succeeded the Napoleonic 
wars. He does so by arguing that Wordsworth drew a 
great distinction between domestic tyranny and tyranny 
imposed by a foreign Power, and that this ‘* was certain to 
make Wordsworth more or less apathetic as regards the 
abolition of any tyranny which was not supported by any 
forcign Power.” But here Mr. Dicey forgets entirely that 
in the first part of his book he has shown clearly Words- 
worth’s intense enthusiasm over the abolition in 1790 of a 
purely domestic tyranny which was not supported by any 
foreign Power. Mr. Dicey’s own argument here shows that 
the Napoleonic wars, by encouraging Wordsworth’s national- 
ism, effected at least a cooling in the views which he had held 
with regard to liberty in 1790. 


A CHURCHMAN ON NIETZSCHE 
The Will to Freedom. By J. N. 


6s, net. 

When Dr. Figgis, in 1915, delivered at a college in Illinois 
the series of lectures out of which he has made this book, 
the English press and pulpit were accustomed to deal with 
Nietzsche in summary fashion. A simple mention of that 
discordant triad, Nietzsche-Treitschke-Bernhardi, was deemed 
sufficient for all purposes, and particularly, of course, to 
explain the war and its origins in the modern German mind 
In respect of the historian our popular guides have, perhaps, 
moved on a little during the past two years, but there is 
still ample room for an exposition of Nietzsche such as 
may be counted upon to reach the large orthodox audience 
addressed by the author of The Gospel and Human Needs. 
And it is certainly all to the good that one who, besides 
being an admired public teacher, is also one of the few 
serious thinkers in the Anglican priesthood, should, at this 
particular juncture, have set forth in an eminently dis- 
cussable volume the gospel of Nietzsche in contrast to the 
gospel of Christ. 

For the author’s habitual audience the startling thing 
will be the note of ardent sympathy and affection running 
through the whole set of six lectures. Dr. Figgis is quite 
frank about it. It is impossible, he says, not to love 
Nietzsche ; his conquering charm is irresistible. True, the 
Christian is tempted to give up all effort to understand a 
writer who called the Church “ the greatest of all imaginable 
corruptions ” and Christianity “ the one great curse, the one 
great intrinsic depravity.” But so strong is Dr. Figgis’s 
sense of the power of Nietzsche as seer and liberator, that he 
can put up with the most outrageous of his anti-Christian 
outbursts. After all, as he is constantly reminding the 
reader, he worshipped Life, and “ pessimism, the nay-saying 
to life, is ten thousand times more wicked than all the 
variegated blasphemies of Nietzsche.” Amid all his gusts 
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of contradiction his essential principle was, like that of the 
Christian gospel, redemptive. He set men free from fatalism, 
from the fetters of logic and what Blake derided as the 
prison of the moral law. If he rejected the moral values, 
it was only to reassert them in terms of “ the great love and 
the great contempt,” and he proclaimed that a sedentary 
life is the sin against the Holy Ghost. It was the note of 
this great iconoclast which ushered in the twentieth century. 
Dr. Figgis is skilful in summarising the important facts 
of Nietzsche’s career and in relating them to the development 
of his thought, but we are disposed to think that he has 
succumbed to temptation by dwelling upon the more obviously 
fascinating aspects of his subject and taking somewhat too 
lightly the severe task of explaining the essential Nietzschean 
ideas. The Eternal Recurrence has no terrors for Dr. 
Figgis—alone (shall we say?) among Anglican divines. 
To him, necessarily, the Superman conception is thoroughly 
anti-Christian ; but, while recognising its inclusion of the 
hardest self-discipline and its scorn of indulgence, he misses 
the emphasis which Zarathustra put upon the inevitable 
and incessant bestowing of life and virtue. Nor can it, 
we think, be maintained that Dr. Figgis has succeeded in 
bringing out an adequate reply to the Nietzschean assault 
upon the ethics of Christianity—and this, assuredly, 
should have been his central purpose. The ideal of the 
Superman, he says, is “inexpressibly vulgar.” If so, it 
would seem unnecessary to say—as Dr. Figgis does, after 
rightly asserting that Nietzsche was not indebted to Max 
Stirner—that Max Stirner’s philosophy embodies every one 
of Nietzsche’s worst faults, “‘ with vulgarity added.’”’ Despite 
his horror of the Prussian spirit and system, Dr. Figgis 
insists that Nietzsche’s one commanding idea is the counter- 
part of the Bismarckian State, and that, in 1866 at all events, 
Nietzsche was a good Prussian. Whether that is so or not, 
we are confronted with the colossal contradiction of the 
imperialistic perversion of Nietzsche. The prophet’s word, 
says Dr. Figgis, 
came like a trumpet-call to an age dominated by Realpolitik, or else 
by an economic struggle, which is the same thing under the protection 
of the police. 


And yet the new gospel of liberation was made to subserve 
the omnipotent State. Even Wagner could not have 
devised a more horrible nemesis for his titanic opponent 
than that his ghost should be re-embodied in the Prussian 
machine. 

Dr. Figgis, for so fine and austere a scholar, is guilty of 
many examples of carelessness. He is curiously slipshod in his 
prepositions, and occasionally in his references. He uses 
the word alembic as though it were a substance or a process. 
“Wearied with domestic virtues and morality in petto ” is a 
meaningless phrase. But these are slight defects in an 
unusually able and interesting book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Woman’s Effort. By A. E. Mercatre. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 


An admirable record of the Suffragist movement from 1865 to 1914. 
Miss Metcalfe has succeeded in a very difficult task ; she has given a 
sober and detailed account of all the ‘‘suffragette” activities, and never, 
as she boasts, can we tell when her own sympathies fail. After reading 
the chapter on Arson, we are still at a loss to decide at what point she 
would regard the W.S.P.U. as overstepping the limits: and she takes 
no side in the internal dissensions of Mrs. Pankhurst’s remarkable 
organisation. The book should be read carefully by all those who are 
at all grieved or surprised by the errors of our Government since the 
war. It will change their surprise into abounding admiration that 
politicians who so bungled this one simple issue should have been equal 
to any task at all. In many ways, indeed, similar blunders have been 
perpetuated : for instance, the priceless official mind did not learn from 
the suffragette revolt, as it might, how to treat the conscientious 
objectors : and we do not suppose that even yet has it occurred to the 





ordinary bureaucrat that, in the eyes of equity, there is nothing tochoose 
between the pre-war offences of certain politicians and those of rick- 
burning suffragettes. But from such a record as this the people may 
learn precisely how a government distinguishes between the crimes of 
its friends and the crimes of its foes. 


The Economic Antichrist. By the Rev. W. Buissarp. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. net. 

Mr. Blissard may be congratulated on his statement of the case for a 
Christian Socialism. From the time of St. Antonine of Florence there 
have not been wanting priests who denounced the alliance between 
the Church and the world: but that alliance has certainly grown in 
danger since the rise of industrialism. Mr. Blissard can show that 
extreme individualism in religion is not yet dead. Professor Peabody 
can say in Harvard Chapel that Christianity ** does not divide the 
rich from the poor: it divides the faithful use of what one has from 
its unfaithful use: and Dr. Kirsopp Lake (who is, by the way, an 
Englishman) rejects the Dominical teaching about wealth because 
‘** the disciples of Jesus were convinced that the world was coming 
to an end.” ‘This choice to keep Christianity for the rich is more 
popular, perhaps, in the land of Rockefeller and Billy Sunday than 
here : our biggest evangelists and teachers from the days of Grosseteste 
and Wyclif to those of Wesley and Pusey have known too well the 
dangers of wealth. Yet we are still far from recognising that Chris- 
tianity is inseparably bound up with a new economic and social ideal : 
official authority is too often engaged in snubbing the free-lance agitators 
who do the Church’s work for her. Mr. Blissard’s book can be recom- 
mended to all deans, canons and other dignitaries, especially to that 
dean whose nerves are also so disturbed by the claims of Demos. Perhaps 
even Dean Inge may listen to Mr. Blissard, who conducts his case with 
sobriety, scholarship and a wide acquaintance with facts. 


The Prosecution of Jesus. By R. W. Husspanp. H. Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Husband approaches his subject from the standpoint of 
the scholar interested in Roman provincial law. It is remarkable, 
as he shows, how little] we know of the actual administration 
of the criminal law in the provinces of the Empire: and our 
chief evidence for its practice is based on the accounts of the 
trials of Jesus and of Paul. Paul, however, was a Roman 
citizen, and successfully obtained a change of place for his trial ; and 
so the trial of Jesus Christ remains the only example of how Rome 
treated a criminal of her subject peoples. Mr. Husband's view is that 
the Roman Court alone had jurisdiction in the case. The “ trial” 
before the Sanhedrin was, he argues, only an examination, more or less 
formal, at whose conclusion the prisoner was handed over to Pilate 
tobetried. Pilate’s effort to release him was, strictly, illegal: he wished 
to ignore the charge of treason, because he was sure there was an 
absence of treasonable motive. Directly the Jews insisted on the fact 
that certain claims of Jesus were treasonable, Pilate had no choice 
but to condemn him. On the whole, we think Mr. Husband is right. 
It is true that he only arrives at some of his conclusions by trusting to 
a method of criticism which is not increasing its influence—the method 
that is, of dismissing as spurious those parts of a document which clash 
with yourtheory. But his main contention that the trial of Jesus was, 
from first to last, in the hands of the Roman court is supported by a 
great deal of evidence, and a considerable and modest display of learn- 
ing. Incidentally he also produces arguments to show that the date of 
the trial was probably on Friday, April 3, a.p. 33, not April 7, a.p. 30. 
An interesting book for students of the details of Biblical history. 


The Maid with Wings. By E. B. Osnorn. John Lane. 5s. net. 

In the intervals of swiping St. Francis of Assisi one with a club, Mr. 
Osborn forgets his propaganda and comes forward as an essayist with a 
pleasant manner and a friendly wit. But reading this book is rather like 
watching the lion-cub at play ; the growls are produced in the course 
of pastime, but they are sometimes alarmingly like the real thing. In 
one rather offensive dialogue, called At Heaven's Gale, which wil 
tickle none but the already converted, Mr. Osborn plays the easy trick 
of demolishing Pacifism by introducing a few hypocritical Pacifists, 
who behave without courtesy to a heroic soldier and sailor. But his 
other sketches are free from this taint, and are almost all interest- 
ing; though when they approach any kind of thought they reveal 
that want of subtle or penetrating intellectual power which distin- 
guishes the school of Henley, to whose “ powerful shade ” the book is 
dedicated. His King of the Hoboes is a vivid little picture and so is The 
Expiation of Kinkometia. The inventive writer's licence is used a little 
too freely when the lobs of the Hambledon Eleven get out a modern 
Test Match team for 104, which is a most unlikely thing to happen on a 
modern wicket. The Reception in Hell is a fine fighting defence of the 
Parnassian theory of poetry,and may perhaps explain some of the odd 
literary judgments of the Morning Post. If the author, here and else- 
where, imagines too often that derision and assertion combined will 
fill the place of argument, that is the fault of the tradition in which he 
was brought up. 
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The English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century. By Prof. T. F. 
Tour. Manchester University Press. 1s. net. (One of the 
John Rylands Library Lectures.) 

This very amusing lecture presents us with the civil service at the 
mid-point of its transition from the simple days when Edward the 
Confessor kept his treasure in a box in his bedroom to our own Con- 
troller-infested period. In the fourteenth century the clerk was still 


more or less of a cleric. He was tonsured and nominally celibate, and’ 


the clergy included practically the whole professional class. Certain 
advantages might be claimed for the system. The official had no 
children to endow, and therefore, at any rate in theory, lacked the 
strongest incentive to dishonesty. He was under no necessity to 
intrigue for the benefit of his sons. The disadvantages, of course, are 
obvious, and the cleric was not necessarily a man of any education. 
Little by little the civil service, however, began to pass into the hands of 
the legal profession, and some time in the fourteenth century schools were 
opened in London which enabled men to become lawyers without being 
also clerks. The medieval civil servant was no specialist, and 
although he seems to have been at least as competent as his twentieth 
century successor, he occasionally let himself go. Thus, Professor Tout 
speaks of the facetious marginalia which ‘‘ occasionally brighten the 
path of the record-searcher,” and quotes one which must have been 
particularly shocking in its youth. The lecture concludes with sketches 
of three distinguished civil servants of the period—Chaucer, Hoccleve, 
and John Winwick, who tried to endow a Lancashire College in Oxford, 
but failed on account of the greediness of his heirs. Thomas Hoccleve 
stands out well. He stuck to his desk for over thirty years without 
getting a rise, and groaning over his weary task in his verse. Inci- 
dentally, drink and worry drove him into temporary insanity, but when 
he recovered and came back to work, ‘* the whole staff united in main- 
taining his competence and sanity before a suspicious world.” 


THE CITY 


UCH curiosity is felt in the City as to the terms of 
the forthcoming Loan. Nothing definite is known 


as yet as to when it will be made, but the amount 
coming in on short-dated securities is diminishing, and 
another large Loan some time between now and the late 
autumn is highly probable. The market has made up its 
mind that in spite of Mr. Bonar Law’s admonitions on the 
occasion of the last Loan, the terms of the new Loan 
are going to be attractive, and we have the anomaly 
of the old unconverted 44 per cent. Loan standing at 
a higher price than the 5 per cent. Loan, the former 
standing at 967 and the latter at 94}. This is due to 
the fact that the 44 per cent. Loan carries with it the 
right to be accepted in payment of any new Loan at its 
par value. There has been a good deal of business with 
rising prices in Grand Trunk Railway of Canada securities 
on the announcement that the Dominion Government is 
taking over the Canadian Northern Railway and that it is 
going to advance to the Grand Trunk Pacific $7,500,000 at 
6 per cent. per annum, taking control of the directorate with 
a view to the ultimate acquisition of the system. A foreign 
railway stock which deserves attention is the United Rail- 
ways of Havana Ordinary, for, as the result of the high prices 
obtained for sugar, Cuba is exceedingly prosperous and has 
quite easily been able to afford the luxury of minor revo- 
lutionary disturbances, which are now over. The United of 
Havana takings show very large increases, and the Company, 
which last year distributed only 5 per cent., is in a position 
to double this distribution if it feels so inclined. The Board’s 
policy has always been to retain a large amount of the profits 
in the business, but an increased dividend next November 
appears highly probable, and at its present price of 81 the 
ordinary stock seems attractive. In the miscellaneous 
market the shares of Maple and Co. have been very active, it 
being stated that the Company has big contracts for maho- 
gany in connection with the construction of aeroplanes. 
The shares, which at the beginning of the month were 
quoted at 29s. 6d., now stand at 33s. 6d. 
* * * 
The feature of the markets is, however, the movement in 
brewery shares, in which there is something like a boom. 


The position of the leaders of this industry is almost to be 
deplored, for, while weeping copiously with one eye, they 
have to conceal, as far as possible, the joyous sparkle in the 
other. In fact, the harder the blows administered them by 
a cruel and fanatical Government, the more copiously do 
they appear to ooze profits. To take merely a few examples 
at random, the report for the year ended June 30th last just 
issued by Watney, Combe, Reid and Co. shows a profit of 
£516,600, as compared with £386,600 the year before. 
Guinness’s also increase their profits as they decrease 
their output, and for their financial year, which also ended 
in June last, made a profit of £2,000,000 sterling, as com- 
pared with £1,581,000 for the previous year and £1,280,000 
for the last pre-war year—viz., the twelve months ended 
June 30th, 1914. The dividend on the ordinary stock is 16 
per cent., which, however, is equivalent to 32 per cent., for 
some time ago the capital was doubled by the simple expe- 
dient of giving shareholders a bonus of £100 of stock for 
every £100 already held. Mitchells and Butlers, the best- 
known brewery undertaking in the Midlands, “ after making 
additions to inner reserve”? (which very significant remark 
means in plain English that the actual profit is not shown 
at all) reports a net profit of £263,514, as against £212,358 
for the previous year. The dividend is apparently unchanged 
at 15 per cent. Here again, however, the dividend is greater 
than appears, for in December last the Company made its 
ordinary shareholders a present of one new share for every 
two shares held. 
* * * 

It will be seen from the foregoing examples that beer is 
far from being a ruined industry, but the instances given can 
be improved upon by a Manchester brewery—viz., Hardy’s 
Crown Brewery, Ltd. Prior to 1910 the dividends for some 
years were 20 per cent., free of income tax, upon an ordinary 
share capital of £100,000. In that year the Company did 
what apparently every good brewery company does—that is 
to say, it doubled its capital by making a present to its 
shareholders out of accumulated profits of one fully-paid 
share for every share held, and dividends thereafter ranged 
from 10 to 15 per cent., all free of tax. This year, however, in 
addition to the four quarterly dividends of 3? per cent., the 
Company has paid a further 3} per cent., making 18} per 
cent. for the year, free of income tax, and with a steadily 
increasing income tax these distributions represent even 
more than appears at first sight. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the £10 shares of this Company, which a short time ago 
were quoted at £12 5s., are now difficult to obtain at their 
present quotation of £17 10s. The advice given by one of 
Arnold Bennett’s characters in The Great Adventure to “ put 
your money in beer” was sound enough, for the profits of 
that commodity are now catching up even with the scan- 
dalous watering of capital that took place some years ago in 
connection with nearly all of the brewery companies. 


* * * 


A trade letter from New Zealand is interesting in that it 
shows similar results to those experienced here from the 
enormous growth in the employment of woman labour. It 
appears that thousands of girls who had hitherto worked in 
factories have now become clerks, the State technical 
colleges supplying the necessary tuition free, whilst the 
Civil Service has absorbed a large number of girls to replace 
young men away on military service. The consequence has 
been an enormous expansion in the soft goods trade, the 
girls, it is stated, spending an inordinate proportion of their 
earnings on dress and personal adornment. Most of the 
drapery goods are imported from London, but Japan is 
supplying an ever-increasing quantity of cotton underwear. 
If women remain in industry to anything like the same 
extent after the war, these particular trades are likely to 
flourish. Emit Davies. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With illus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Country Life-——“ An autobiography of singular interest. It is 
largely concerned with the Gage at his youth and of his making, but 
that is not its chief merit ; he has given a wonderful picture of Indian 
life as reflected in the eyes of a boy genius.” 


pwnd THIRD IMPRESSION. 
POEMS. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Sphere.—“ There is nothing in it that is not fine poetry.” 


SOCIAL AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS : 
Being Studies in Patriotism. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., Author of “‘ The Philosophical 
Theory of the State,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Times.—*‘ If the book contained nothing else than some of the 
observations in the last chapters as to true pacifism and patriotism, 
it would make every reader its debtor.’’ 


THE WORLD AS IMAGINATION (Series 1). 
By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald.—*" A remarkable book.” 

The Quest.—** Writes with a vivacity and vividness which carry the 
reader along ; so much so that one is apt to lose sight of the closeness 
of thought, depth of reasoning and insight which light up his pages 
+ + . seems to lead, directly and naturally, to views on these topics 
which appear to come nearer to definite and valid solutions than any 
hitherto put forward.” 

The Scotsman.—* The possessor of a lively and cultured style rare 
omens | eeepeatont writers, what he has to say always makes attrac- 
ve reading.”’ 























A DEFENCE OF IDEALISM: SOME 


QUESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. net. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
W, & A. K. JOHNSTON'S WORLD ATLAS. 


Containing 34 Political Maps in Colour, with a 
complete Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 15 by 12 
inches. Full bound cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
































MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORs’ MSS, and TYPEWRITING of ev 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
y~ pH TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 

: 1565. 











DOPTION. — Bright, healthy boy, 2} years, complete surrender, 


without consideration, to refined home.—Box 303, New STATESM 
Queen-street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. > Soe 





FRESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER.—The Misses 
ALLEN-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 
fresh Vegetables—Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Tomat Carrots, C bers. 

Cabbage, etc.—on receipt of a postal order for 6s. and upwards. 





Market prices. 


Carriage free. Supplies will be sept regularly once or twice a week as desired. 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
EDUCATED WOMEN WANTED FOR TRAINING. 


The Ministry of Munitions invites applications from 
women of education for training in Engineering Work 
involving accuracy and a certain degree of skill. There 
are many openings in Aircraft and other Factories. 
Applicants should be between the ages of 18 and 35, 
not less than 5ft. 2ins. in height, and of good physique. 
Maintenance grants are payable during training and 
railway fares allowed to those living at a distance. 
For information and forms of application apply to :— 
LONDON (Five Centres), Ministry of Munitions, Training 
Section, 6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W.r. 

GILLINGHAM ‘Technical Institute, R. Wills, Esq., Principal, 2 
Military Road, Chatham. 

PORTSMOUTH Municipal Technical College, Oliver Freeman, 
Esq., Principal, Municipal Technical College, Portsmouth. 

READING University College, H. Maryon, Esq., Secretary, 
University College, Reading. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Technical School, Dr. J. Lister, Principal 
Technical School, Tunbridge Wells. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FAacuLties.— 














SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, 
DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, takea Master's Degree. 
Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the Secretary of the University. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 


VV Sst FizLp COLLEGE (University of London). — Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 


MINING, 
BREWING, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. 

Arthur G. Symonds. M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.—Training in Welfare 
Supervision.—A nine months’ course of trainigg in ‘‘ Welfare Supervision in 
Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. 

Copies of the Prospectus and further information can be obtained on application to 
W. M. Grspons, Regtstrar. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from Registrar. 








EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. t. 
RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 


Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 
tional work oc ted with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 

MacxenzigE, M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsnam, B.Sc. 

THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 
ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 


Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss K. MANnviIL_e, Leinster House, 2, Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


[INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 














Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
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The Britannic 


Alliance and 
World Politics 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given 

at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 

Garden, on Fridays at 8.30 p.m., 

beginning 26th October, 1917, 

by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir H. H. 

Johnston, Mr. Graham Wallas and 
Mr. Sidney Webb. 


PROGRAMME. 
THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND ITS 
CONSTITUENT FEDERATIONS. 
Lecturer : Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


2Nov. THE COLOURED RACES AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


Lecturer: Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


HEREDITY AND DEMOCRACY. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 

16Nov. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 

THE PASSING OF NATIONALITY. 
Lecturer: Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS. 

30 Nov. THE RECONCILIATION OF UNIFOR- 


MITY WITH DIVERSITY. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


26 Oct. 


9 Nov. 


23 Nov. 


ADMISSION. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each 
lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, pre- 
ference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole 
course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be re- 
served until 18th October, 1917, when the remaining seats 
will be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved 
stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half- 
a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. 
There will be a few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for 
the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a 
single lecture. 

The whole of the receipts after paying for the hall, printing 
and postage will be devoted to the educational and research 
work of the Fabian Society, 

eee for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

















King’s College Hospital, 


SOUTH LONDON. 


HIS great Institution is doing a 
noble work in ministering to the 
needs of the Poorest of the Poor. 

In its new position the number of Out- 
Patients has increased in a single year 
from 37,487 to 120,212, figures which 
speak eloquently of the need for a large 
General Hospital in the neighbourhood. 


£60 OOO 38 required to pay off Bank- 
y 


ers’ Loan, and thus release 
a large sum now required annually to 
pay interest, which can be used for current 
expenses—enough to pay for the yearly 
upkeep of a whole ward. 





£1 5 OOO 2 year is necessary to aug- 
9 


ment the very small assured 
income of the Hospital, in order to keep 
open the Civilian Wards at present 
occupied. 





The following lines were specially 
written for 


King’s College Hospital, 
by 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


“Our children give themselves that we may 
live 
Unhurt behind the thunder of the guns. 
Is it so great a thing that we should give 
A little from our store to serve our sons ?”” 


(Copyright.) 


WILL YOU SEND YOUR ANSWER 
TO THE HON. TREASURER, 
DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E. 5? 
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